

















A chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link 


Livestock growers and feeders can spend untold sums in produc- 
ing choice livestock, but unless a profitable market exists, their 
investment is worthless. 


One of the strongest links in the producer-to-consumer chain is 
the central public livestock market. For the past half century 
these markets have been providing a ready, dependable outlet at 
all times. They have grown and prospered because they have 
dependable buyers; bonded, experienced salesmen; efficient 
handling facilities; and U. S. Dept. of Agriculture supervision. 


ALL OF THESE THINGS AID THE 
PRODUCER IN BETTER MARKETING ’ 


You, too, will find itt profitable to market | 
the safe way at the fia 
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Vaccines are Vital to the 
(Meat Supply of America 


gi 
AL BLACKLEG BACT 


nklin Seru™ ah 
AMARILLO.” 


Double Protection for the Price of One 
Immunize against both Blackleg and Malignant © R A N K Li nw PRO D UC ’ & 
Edema with the new combination Franklin vaccine 


known as agg Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin. 
10c a dose—less in quantity. &, bk > £ Ss @ 
Vaccinate Against Winter Diseases et t e ace or ro te ctio n 
Franklin Pasteurella-Pseudodiphthericum Bacterin 
combines an immunizing dose against Hemorrhagic BY CONDENSING the major immunizing elements of 


Septicemia with killed cultures from cases of pul- 
monary edema, thus stimulating resistance against 


monary « lating resistance against more than ten cc of whole culture bacterin into a 
a. SMALL one cc dose, you get a powerful potency that 
1c a dose— Ee a is capable of protection against the more virulent forms 
100 doses or more fw as ge gia, 4), Of Blackleg. Why be satisfied with anything less when 

. (fete cost of FRANKLIN’S is little more? 


FRANKLIN Local Drug Store Dealers. 10c per dose. 


BLACKEG Discounts for quantity. 
BACTERIN MAIL THIS COUPON 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


eae false DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
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Send FREE Catalog to 








She Still Has 
“The Voice with 


| a Smile” 


















She’s a good soldier, doing 
a vital home-front war job as 
war calls keep her busier than * 
ever. 




















She still has “The Voice with a Smile”’—even when 
the lights are thick on the Long Distance switchboard. 














With war calls crowding the wires, she appreciates 
your understanding cooperation. 


& 
The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


















































Get your Keyston.Bros. depend- 
able harness, saddles and repair 
parts from your dealer. ~ When 
in San Francisco visit our show- 
rooms only a block from Third 
and Market Streets. 


KEYSTON BROS. 


Established 1868 


NO. 313 SADDLE 


“Low All-Around" or All-Around 
Roper 


This is a comfortable riding saddle, suitable for 
heavy roping and all-around use. We feature this 
saddle with a distinctive black border trim as 
shown, but can be had in all russet. TREE full 
rawhide covered. Seat, 14 or 14%-inch. Steel 
fork, 14%%-inch swells. Cantle, 3 inch. SKIRTS, 
1214x25, sheep wool lined. FENDERS, one piece, 
814x18, fender straps, 3 inch, full leather covered 
stirrups to match. Saddle is full hand basket 
stamped. Three-quarter or double rigged. Shipping 
weight about 40 Ibs. Shipment made same day 
order received. 


Price As Shown, $135.00 


Catalog upon request. 
Dealers Send for Wholesale Prices. 


NEWELL’S SADDLE SHOP 


1627 So. Broadway St. Louis, 4, Mo. 











LETTERS 


COLD EARLY 


Unusually cold weather here in early 
September resulted in severe damage to 
thousands of dollars worth of alfalfa 
seed. The prospect for seed was noth- 
ing short of remarkable and with the 
price where it is the loss is great for 
many people. Livestock is in good shape 
for the winter.—C. D. and JULIAN Trr- 
RETT, Rosebud County, Mont. 





QUEER YEAR 


This has been a very funny year in 
Modoc County. The crops have been 
very good but the ranges were not. The 
cattle are coming in in very fine shape 
and prices are good. We have had some 
good rains this fall and should have a 
good feed year in 1944.—JeRry W. 
STRATTON, Modoc County, Cal. 


APPRECIATES ASSOCIATION 


To the American National Live Stock 
Association: I am inclosing my check 
for dues on 200 cattle. I really feel 
that maybe $5 from the sale of every 
ealf rightfully should go to your asso- 
ciation—H. L. ALLRED, Duchesne Coun- 
ty, Utah. 


CONCERNED ABOUT SYNTHETIC 


Cattle here are looking good. Pas- 
tures are getting short, but we will be 
turning them out on combined fields 
soon. Do you think the manufacture of 
synthetic meat will affect the price of 
cattle?—-SIVERT ELKINS, Stark County, 
Nop: 

No.—Eb. 

(Continued on page 30) 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


(Published monthly at 515 Cooper Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado, by American National Live Stock 
Association Publishing Company. Entered as 
second-class matter June 11, 1919, at Post 
Office, Denver, under Act of March 3, 1897. 
Acceptance for mailing at special postage pro- 
vided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
1917, authorized on September 21, 1921. Sub- 
scription price: U. S., $1.00 a year; Canadian 
and foreign, $1.50.) 











515 COOPER BUILDING, DENVER, COLORADO 
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Officers of the American National Live Stock 
Association : 
President—FraNnk S. Boice, Sonoita, Ariz. 


= eee D. BROWNFIELD, Deming, 


Second Vice-Presidents—HERBERT CHANDLER, Baker, 
Ore.; ANDREW JOHNSTON, Alpha, N. D.; J. B. 
MarttHews, Albany, Texas; J. SHELDON Porrer, 
San Francisco, Calif.; A. A. SmiruH, Sterling, 
Colo. 

Executive Secretary—F. E. MOoLiin, Denver, Colo. 

Traffic Manager—CuHaRLes E. BLAINE, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Assistant Traffic Manager—CaLvIN L. BLAUNS, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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The Hog Ceilings 


FTER FIFTEEN MONTHS OF 


threatened action along the line of 
livestock ceilings, OPA finally installed 
ceilings on hogs on Oct. 4, based on a 
$14.75 price at Chicago. This was done 
despite strong and continued protest 
from every branch of the livestock pro- 
ducing, feeding, and marketing indus- 
tries. They were unanimously of the 
opinion that it would hamper the pro- 
duction and marketing of livestock and 
prove a boomerang to the ambitions of 
the administration to feed our Allies, 


the occupied countries, our armed forces, 
and our civilian population, if the war 
should prove of long duration. We can- 
not overlook the fact that, since meat 
ceilings were first established more than 
a year ago, there have been numerous 
developments which add to the burden 
placed upon the livestock producer and 
feeder. Costs of every kind have in- 
creased—farm labor has almost doubled, 
corn ceilings have been raised, the price 
of concentrates was recently substan- 
tially increased by government edict, 
transportation costs and almost every 
item of maintenance and supply which 
it takes to run a farm or ranch, have 
gone up. 


The immediate effect of the hog ceil- 
ings would be amusing if it were not so 
tragic. At the time the ceilings were 
imposed, hogs were selling above ceil- 
ing prices. Consequently, in an over- 
night transition, hogs of practically 
every description, from 140 pounds up, 
including sows, sold at the ceiling price; 
quality meant nothing, neither did con- 
dition. The fellow who had the scrub- 
biest hogs and had done the poorest job 
of looking after them got the best price, 
relatively. Even the OPA should know 
better than that. It doesn’t group its 
own employees in that fashion, but by 
the device of finding fancy names and 
titles, it succeeds in boosting the pay for 


many persons whose experience and 
qualifications should place them in the 
common herd. 

Now it is rumored that, having jumped 
the gun on hogs, OPA is ready to inflict 
the same punishment upon cattlemen. 
Nothing else will satisfy them. They 
have intended to do it from the begin- 
ning, but only recently have the admin- 
istration authorities been so strongly 
entrenched in all the departments deal- 
ing with livestock and meat production 
that the wishes of the industry itself 
are largely ignored. 

Live animal ceilings will go down in 
history as another noble experiment; but 
for the sake of those who like to eat 
meat and who dislike to see undue 
obstacles placed in the way of meat 
production, if for no other reason, it is 
to be hoped that the experiment will be 
short-lived. 
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Forty-seventh Convention 


HE AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE 

Stock Association will hold its forty- 
seventh annual convention in Denver on 
January 13-15, 1944. Headquarters will 
be at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 


It is too early to be more definite 
about the convention than to say that, 
like last year’s meeting, it will be con- 
ducted without frills but with plenty of 
action on the business problems of the 
industry. But stockmen will realize that 
the events of the day will make the 
meeting one of great importance to 
them. The convention will offer speak- 
ers from the government agencies that 
today have a mighty lot to do with the 
cattle business, from related fields of 
endeavor, and from the ranches them- 
selves. Exhaustive discussion of all the 
industry’s problems will take place. 

We urge stockmen to plan to attend 
the meeting, and we urge that they 
make their hotel reservations now. For 
that purpose, we are printing on this 





HOTEL RESERVATION CARD 


“IKE” WALTON, 

Chairman, Reservation Committee, 
1662 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 

Dear Mr. Walton: 


Please reserve 
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page a “reservation card” which may be 

used to secure hotel accommodations. 

Fill out the card and mail to “Ike” Wal- 
ton, as directed. 

Hotel rates, as given by Mr. Walton, 
are as follows: 

Single Double 

Shirley-Savoy .............. $1.50 up $4.50 up 

(Headquarters Hotel) 


Cosmopolitan Hotel... 3.30up 5.50 up 
3rown Palace Hotel.... 3.30 up 5.50 up 
Albany Hotel............... 2.50 up 4.00 up 
Cary Betet.... 2.50up 4.00 up 
Adams Hotel ............... 2.50up 3.50 up 
Kenmark Hotel............ 2.50up 3.00 up 
Argonaut Hotel... 3.00 up 5.00 up 
sears Hotel................. . 2.50up 3.00 up 
Colorado Hotel.............2.50up 4.00 up 





Butter-Margarine Feud 


HE OLD BUTTER-MARGARINE 

feud flared up again with the hearings 
in late October on Congressman Fulmer’s 
bill to eliminate federal taxes and license 
fees on the selling and processing of 
margarine. Briefly, the old trouble lies 
in the contention of those from dairyland 
that margarine is such a formidable sub- 
stitute for butter that it must not be 
allowed to be sold except under the 
greatest restrictions. In fact, the de- 
mands can be said virtually to have been 
for a market excluding everything but 
butter. 

The federal taxes imposed are 10 cents 
per pound on yellow and % cent per 
pound on uncolored margarine; $600 a 
year on manufacturers; $480 a year on 
wholesalers of the colored product and 
$200 a year on the uncolored; $48 a year 
on retailers of colored margarine and $6 
a year on the uncolored variety. Elab- 
orate regulations as to inspection, label- 
ing, packing, and misbranding are also 
contained in the federal law. Margarine 
is taxed in many states in varying 
amounts—from 5 to 15 cents a pound. In 
more than a score of states, license fees 
must be paid by manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers, ranging from $100 
to $1,000, $25 to $500, and $5 to $400, 
respectively. 

In spite of all this, margarine still 
sells for considerably less money than 
butter, and the butter business still flour- 
ishes. Butter consumption continues 
fairly steady at 16 to 17 pounds per 
capita. Margarine consumption stays at 
between 2 and 3 pounds. In three Euro- 
pean countries butter consumption, in 
fairly recent statistics, is shown as 19, 
19.5, 16, and 14 pounds per capita, with 
the respective margarine use as 10, 44.5, 
18.5, and 19 pounds per capita. Figures 
from Great Britain showed 25 pounds of 
butter consumed per person and about 10 
pounds of margarine. These countries do 
not restrict the sale of margarine. These 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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¢- FEEDING. PRACTICES 


... the handbook of successful livestock 
‘ feeding is ready for you, now! 


“FEEDING 

PRACTICES” 

have been used by 

successful livestock 

feeders for authorita- 

tive, up-to-the-minute 

feeding information. 

The1944. FEEDING PRAC- 

TICES” is based upon knowl- 

edge of the limited protein sup- 

ply and the difficult problems con- renee 

fronting feeders today. It will help nem femal ' 

you make every pound of available NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASS N Inc. 
feed produce more efficiently in bal- _ 1 — ae 


Dept. A.C.P. 343 
anced, economical rations. Please send me Free “1944 Feeding Practices” 


Name 





Mail coupon for your Free copy, today! | Address 


City 





FEED PROTEIN WISELY 
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By J. FRANK DOBIE 


HILE I WAS IN EL PASO IN JAN- 

vary, 1928, the American National 
Live Stock Association held its annual 
convention there. Among the New Mexi- 
cans who thronged in was Vie Culberson, 
owner of the far-spread GOS outfit. 
With him he had brought along Ben V. 
Lilly to make a talk to the convention on 
predatory animals. 

Ben Lilly was at that time past 70 
years old, stumpily built, firm-stepping, 
eyes as clear and blue as the sky after a 
June rain, and a complexion that glowed 
above his beard like that assigned to 
Santa Claus. His voice was so soft and 
his whole expression so innocent-looking 
that nobody listening to him with ears 
and eyes for the first time would suspect 
the amount of emphasis and stubborn- 
ness he kept in reserve. 


When Vic Culberson introduced him to 
the cattlemen, he told how Ben Lilly 
upon coming to the GOS range to kill 
off panthers and bears walked up to 
headquarters leading a burro loaded with 
all his worldly possessions and straight- 
way wanted to know how much pastur- 
age he should pay on the burro. The uni- 
versal and immemorial custom of the 
range is that any man working on it 
shall have grass for his privately owned 
horse as freely as he has water for him- 
self. Lilly had agreed to hunt out grown 
panthers and stock-killing bears at $100 
each, furnishing himself and dogs, but 
nothing had been said about his burro. 
Now he insisted on the terms of pas- 
turage. “Nothing, hell, nothing,’ Vic 
Culberson told him. But, no, Mister Lilly 
did not want more than had been stipu- 
lated, and he would not rest until it was 
agreed that 15 cents a month for the 
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Ben V. Lilly .. . and the famous Nimrod with his dogs 


Ben V. Lilly—Hunter East and West 


burro’s pasturage be deducted from his 
earnings. Culberson, in his introduction, 
went on to tell how, if Mr. Lilly’s dogs 
treed a panther Saturday night, they had 
to guard it until Monday. Mr. Lilly was 
very religious. He would not shoot on 
Sunday. We could depend on whatever 
he told us as being true. 


Full of Philosophy 


The cherry-cheeked old woodsman 
talked for less than an hour on bears 
and lions (panthers), manifestly enjoy- 
ing himself. This was the first public 
speech of consequence that he had ever 
made. After the convention recessed, I 
got him off to one side and he talked on 
for two or three hours longer. He was 
as full of philosophy as an egg is of 
meat, and every once in a while I would 
remark that Emerson or Thoreau had 
recorded an idea similar to the one he 
had just expressed. They were foreign 
names to him, and, as they agreed with 
him, he thought they must be mighty 
smart men. He complimented me, too, 
on my smartness at being able to quote 
them. 

“The old hunter kept alluding to the 
black bears he had killed in the cane- 
brakes of Louisiana, to the grizzlies he 
had tracked to their doom in New Mexico 
and Arizona, and the big ones he had got 
down in Mexico. He was as strong on 
panthers as on bears. Teddy Roosevelt 
had hunted with him in Louisiana, and 
he treasured with great pride an article 
written by Roosevelt that mentioned him. 
Finally, I asked him how many bears he 
had killed. 

“That’s a secret I am keeping for my 
book,” he replied. 

At that time Trader Horn was one of 
the most popular books in America, and 
when I told Mr. Lilly that his experiences 





and philosophy might be woven into as 
good a book as Trader Horn’s he was de- 
lighted. He had not heard of Trader 
Horn, of course. When he let me know 
that he was actually writing a book, I 
confessed that I also wrote sometimes. 
Up to that moment he had regarded me 
as one of the cattlemen, maybe a little 
more interested in books than the ones 
he was used to talking with. He was a 
solitary man and not nearly so skillful 
in detecting occupational marks on men 
as in reading bear sign. He had never 
had a more intense listener; another man 
interested in writing was a new conti- 
nent to him. He had something, he said, 
that he would like to show me, and sug- 
gested that we go over to the old Shelton 
Hotel, where he had a room. 

I was stopping there, too. The Shelton 
later burned down. It was wonderfully 
constructed, with about a half dozen 
levels on each floor and with halls as full 
of turns as a trail down into a canyon of 
the Sierra Madre Mountains. When we 
reached the Shelton lobby, Mr. Lilly 
walked over to the desk and said some- 
thing to the clerk. The clerk worked the 
combination to the lock on the door of a 
steel vault just back of the desk, opened 
the ponderous door, reached into a cavern 
that had hid fortunes in gold and silver 
smuggled across the Rio Bravo in revo- 
lutionary times, and pulled out a sack 
that had at one time been white and held 
48 pounds of XXXX flour. A knot was 
tied in one end of it, and its contents 
were manifestly light. 


Behind Locked Doors 


Mr. Lilly took the flour sack, indicated 
that I was to follow him, and led the 
way upstairs, around various corners of 
the halls, over the up-and-down levels of 
his floor, finally stopping at the door to 





. He hunted bears and mountain lions—inveterate foes of the stockman. 
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room 217. He unlocked the door, opened 
it, and, after we were inside, closed the 
door and relocked it. Then he opened the 
flour sack and took out a typewritten 
manuscript of perhaps 25 pages. Hand- 
ing it to me, he said, “You can read it.” 
These were the first words that had been 
spoken since his request of the hotel 
clerk. . 

I took the manuscript, read the title, 
“What I Know About Bears,” felt for a 
chair while I read, and continued to read, 
utterly absorbed, until I had reached the 
end. Full of concrete, first-hand observa- 
tions, the account proved to be one of the 
most fascinating and informing pieces of 
natural history I have ever read. It was 
not written in a style that any publisher 
would approve of, but when I was 
through with it and we began to talk, I 
learned that Mr. Lilly did not intend for 
any writer or publisher to add a period 
or transpose a clause. He had had a 
school teacher up in a New Mexico min- 
ing camp copy it, he explained, and in his 
mild way he was abidingly incensed that 
she had made several changes in his 
punctuation and construction. 


By the time I had finished reading 
“What I Know About Bears,” it was 
dark. My host declined eating supper 
with me. He would not so much as drink 
a cup of coffee. He never drank coffee, 
much less any kind of liquor. I deduced 
that he was not sleeping on the hotel bed 
but was spreading some of the bed 
clothes on the floor and sleeping there. 
He complained of the “rancid” air. If I 
would come back on the following eve- 
ning, he said, he would let me read the 
second chapter of his book. 

Late the next afternoon we got to- 
gether again, got the flour sack out of 
the vault, followed the meandering trail 
to his room, and were locked inside it 
once more. The title of the second chap- 
ter was “What I Know About Panthers.” 
I had in my coat pocket a copy of the 
El Paso Herald, containing a short ac- 
count of Ben Lilly’s address to the Ameri- 
can Live Stock Association on the pre- 
ceding day, and a copy of the Saturday 
Evening Post. While I was taking a pre- 
liminary glance at the manuscript before 
settling into it, I thought of the news- 
paper and magazine and, pulling them 
out but not looking up, said, “Mr. Lilly, 
perhaps you would like to read some- 
thing here while I am reading what you 
have written.” 

“No, I thank you,” he replied and then, 
in a voice of settled conviction, “I find 
this very in-ter-est-ing.” 

I looked up at him. He was deeply 
immersed in “What I Know About 
Bears.” 

The chapter on panthers contained, in 
addition to the man’s original observa- 
tions, a collection of tales he had heard 
about panther attacks on human beings. 
I was regretful that there was not a 
third—and a thirtieth—chapter to read. 

As I was to learn much later, Mr. Lilly 
upon returning to the New Mexico moun- 
tains took pneumonia. He attributed it 
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to the “rancid” air he had been forced to 
breathe in El Paso. Somebody drove him 
down to the little hospital at Mimbres 
Hot Springs—just some hot water, a few 
cottonwoods, and hospital houses out in 
low, bleak mountains. Doctor Stovall, 
owner of the springs and hospital, told 
me that he had great difficulty keeping 
the patient in a room. Every morning 
when Dr. Stovall rode up to the hospital, 
he could expect to see Lilly, hat on head, 
hunkered under a certain big cottonwood 
tree over a little fire of horse manure, 
snuffing the smoke through cupped 
hands. He had an unshakable conviction 
that smoke from horse manure was a 
great healer of any trouble affecting 
throat and lungs. 


Out on the Trail 


This was probably the first spell of 
serious illness he had suffered in his 
long life. His theory was that if a man 
lived as naturally as a bear, he would 
never be sick. Unlike bears, however, he 
did not hibernate. Out in bitter, below- 
zero cold, he would pile up pine needles 
and bed down in them with his dogs, all 
shivering—but enduring—together. Or 
he would crawl into a cave in front of 
which he had built a fire that he would 
arise to replenish frequently during the 
night. Sometimes he rolled up pine logs 
parallel to each other a few feet apart, 
set them on fire, and lay between them. 
Or he might find a pine log with de- 
cayed heart, set it afire at one end, 
stretch out on it, and thus lie sleeping 
until the fire got too close for comfort, 
when he would have to shift. “But a log 
is an awful hard bed, Mr. Lilly,’ one 
man said to him. “No harder’n me,” was 
Lilly’s reply. 

To a man on foot—and Mr. Lilly sel- 
dom traveled any other way in the 
mountains—bedding, even a single blan- 
ket, is an impediment. Mr. Lilly really 
burdened himself in his determination to 
be free of impediment. Never bound by 
contracts with the calendar, when he left 
camp with his dogs he did not know 
whether he would be back in three days 
or 30. Certainly he would not return 
so long as a varmint’s trail remained to 
be worked out. He carried a sack of 
corn meal, perhaps salt, a small frying 





Mr. Lilly with two of his “kittens.” 





pan, a light axe, and his rifle. He Would 
shoot meat for himself and dogs whey 
he wanted it. He preferred panther meat 
because of its “strength.” The panther 
is all muscle, and Mr. Lilly’s choice of 
any kind of meat was neck and muscle, 
Sometimes he might go without eating 
for several days; then he would gorge 
like a starved hyena, eating any kind of 
“civilized fixings” that camp or ranch 
afforded. If his passion for fresh air 
was upon him, he would ask a ranch 
woman—when occasionally he came to a 
ranch—to fill up his plate from the table 
and bring it to him to eat in the open, 
Once at Santa Rita mining camp he per- 
suaded the dentist, who was crowning his 
worn-down but still sound teeth, to move 
the dentist’s chair from a room to an 
open space on the steep mountain slope 
under the office. 

It is said that in his earlier years he 
was scrupulously clean, breaking the ice 
regularly before daylight on _ winter 
mornings to bathe and often trotting 
miles out of his way in order to camp 
by a fresh spring of water, when a 
stream that would have satisfied any- 
body else was at hand. As he grew older 
and crankier, he “went under water,” to 
use his own term, not oftener than once 
a week. He wore gunny sacks for under- 
shirts, and after he had discarded one 
added it to the litter he used as a bed at 
his “home camp” under an open shed off 
about a hundred yards from the GOS§ 
headquarters. 

All the other old-time hunters and 
trappers of the Rocky Mountains that | 
have ever known or heard of—hunters 
like Bear Moore and Nat Straw and Ed 
English—were always looking on the 
side for gold and silver, hoping to make 
a strike some day, to find the Lost Adams 
Diggings, the Lost Dugout, or some other 
lode. Not Ben Lilly. The only sign he 
looked for was the sign of the hunted. 
While still a boy, he killed his first bear, 
which had been wounded by a lead ball, 
with a knife in a Louisiana cornfield. 
After that the passion of hunting ab- 
sorbed his life. Like Davy Crockett, he 
was ever “wrathy to kill a bear.” 


He Followed the Hawk 


In Louisiana he had a wife and three 
children. One day his wife petulantly 
asked him why he did not kill a hawk 
that was after her chickens. He was 4 
marvelous shot. He could shoot a twig 
under a squirrel and with another shot 
kill the squirrel as it and the severed 
twig fell. On the day his wife urged him 
to kill the hawk, he picked up his gun 
and walked out in shirtsleeves. Some- 
thing over two years later he returned. 
“The hawk kept flying,’ were his only 
words. Then he left for the West, where 
the bears grow bigger. 

That was about the beginning of this 
century, when predatory animals were 
very numerous in the mountain country 
and ranchmen were paying big bounties. 
Some years he made several thousand 
dollars a year. When the range country 
went broke in 1921—a worse year for 
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JUCER 


them than 1929-30—he had money in a 
dozen or so banks in Texas, New Mexico, 
and Oklahoma—not a fortune, but some 
thousands of dollars. Most of the banks 
were closed. Lilly kept no accounts, 
would hardly use a regular bank-check 
form. He would write out a check on a 
piece of brown wrapping paper, on a 





chip of bark, the shankbone of 2 cow, 
signing with the picture of a honey-bee 
for his first name. He was a much-prac- 


ticing but crude artist, and he liked to 
write out his name in rebus style: a bee, 
a rattlesnake poised to make his middle 
initial, V, and a lily stalk and flower. 

His chief amusements were drawing, 
carving blowing horns, and making knife 
blades out of old files. As a young man 
he had been a blacksmith. 

He kept various diaries, usually writ- 
ten in a bald style. Only a few of them 
have been preserved. They reveal him as 
the most observant naturalist who has 
made a reputation for hunting American 
bears and lions. From them and from 
some letters he wrote a millionaire who 
had hired him to scout a big country in 
northern New Mexico, in anticipation of 
a mighty hunt, | quote a few passages 
that will illustrate his intimate knowl- 
edge of wild life: 

“Struck a lion track that seemed to 
be 4 days old—could tell from the 
frozen ground. I and the three dogs took 
the trail, five days later jumped him. 

“Spent 12 hours on three miles’ travel 
in the middle of November, picking my 
own route. If a bear had picked the 
route, I might have made only one mile 
a day. Whenever you want to see the 
roughest country, trail a grizzly. 

“Crook died the second Tuesday of 
February, 1925. He had a record of 437 
lions and 213 bears. I never owned a 
better dog. Only five days before he 
died he trailed a lion that had been gone 
eight days. One time Crook struck bear 
track seven days old and denned the 
bear. 

“I can tell a grizzly’s claw mark a 
year after it has been made on a tree. | 
can tell the tooth marks. A monster bear 
will not come back to a carcass to eat 
after he finds a man has been around. 
Other bear will come and eat. An old 
male will strike out to another range 
as soon as he gets filled up. 

“It hurts me to let a bear rest that is 
wanted. 

“Sign showed bear was feeding on ber- 
ries and yellow jackets. He robbed 
about 10 yellow jackets’ nests and fol- 
lowed after cattle tracks. This bear will 
have a range of 65 miles when disturbed. 

“I found 22 old beds in one space of 
300 yards. That spot had been used by 
four different grizzlies and an old she, 
two 2-year-olds and the male I was 
after, 

a have read Wright’s book on griz- 
zlies (The Grizzly Bear, by William H. 
Wright). He likes to leave the impres- 
Sion that grizzlies are not fighters. I 
find a wounded grizzly of mature age 
more than willing to keep up his or her 
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The War Food Administratien is 
using the above slogan in a pro- 
gram designed to help farmers at- 
tain 1944 food production goals. 
The campaign will stress full utili- 
zation of all available equipment; 
proper care and servicing; sharing 


of equipment; sale of surplus 
equipment; prceper repair and 
maintenance of buildings; and ef- 
ficent use of machinery. 





part of the mixup. They fight fast and 
have nothing else in view. The man is 
their choice and they make for his skull. 
Bear under 2 years old only fight for 
liberty and up to 6 years old only fight 
as a matter of protection, but when they 
get older they fight to destroy and kill 
their enemy when they can’t run it away. 

“Sometimes I feel that I am not doing 
right by not giving my impressions just 
as they come out. As soon as I write 
my book I want to go wild again.” 

This last sentence was penciled in 1931. 
For several years after I read the chap- 
ters on bears and panthers in El Paso, I 
kept hoping, yet hardly expecting, that 
Lilly’s book would get printed, even by a 
country newspaper press. About 1933 I 
learned that the old man had become 
very childish. Two friends of mine tried 
without success to get copies of the 
manuscripts I knew he had. The people 
who cared for him toward the end of his 
life had no interest in them. He died on 
the New Mexico “poor farm” on Big Dry 
Creek, north of Silver City, in 1936. In 


“1940, I found the manuscripts, though 


the one on bears had been more than 
half destroyed by mice. The trails I fol- 
lowed to find those manuscripts and the 
characters they brought me to would 
make several stories. So would a tome 
of reminiscences about him in Louisiana. 

Nobody who knew Mr. Lilly—at least 
after he followed the hawk that kept fly- 
ing—ever called him other than “Mr. 
Lilly” to his face, and few called him 
anything more familiar to his back. 
When I think of him, I see the clearest, 
mildest pair of eyes in an old man’s head 
I have ever looked into. In one way they 
had nothing to hide. In another way they 
halfway hid about as much of unex- 
pressed loneliness, satisfaction with soli- 
tude, and seeing into both the concrete- 
ness and the mysteries of nature as a 
pair of human eyes could express. 


AGRICULTURAL PARITY 


HAT IS AGRICULTURAL PARITY ? 

Chas. A. Myers, president of the 
Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, 
answered that question in his colorful 
address to that body at its annual meet- 
ing several months ago. He said: 


“Agricultural parity brings to mind 
the old story of the farmer who for the 
first time saw a camel. He examined 
it carefully—the spatulated feet, crooked 
back, long pendulous lip, and all the rest 
of the odd pieces that Mother Nature 
had got together that we call a camel 
—then turned to his wife and said, ‘Ma- 
rie, Marie, there just ain’t no such 
beast.’ That is the way it is with ‘ag- 
ricultural parity.’ ‘There just ain’t no 
such beast’ along the trail where they 
are at present seeking it. If we were 
to give agriculture parity with union 
labor wage scale and hours, or with 
the fees and other emoluments of the 
major professional class, or the profits 
of the commercial world, it would over- 
turn the economic structure of our coun- 
try. 


What Should Food Sell For? 


“For the past year I have been trying 
unsuccessfully to have some authorita- 
tive body make a study to determine 
what agricultural products would have 
to sell for to bring wages for our labor, 
and profits on our capital investment, up 
to the standard that other classes re- 
ceive. All that has been done so far 
is to take a term of years, 1909 to 1914, 
and say ‘The farmer seemed to be get- 
ting good returns then, so we will take 
that as a base and see what he was 
getting for what he sold, paying for 
what he bought, and then try and have 
him get that proportionate scale through 
these later years.’ But the farm hand 
that produced our wares was receiving 
from $25 to $40 per month, with board 
and lodging, and he worked from 14 to 
16 hours a day, and the farmer did the 
same; also his wife and all the children 
that were old enough to move under 
their own head of steam. This resulted 
in furnishing a low-priced product, and 
our economic structure has been built 
with that as one of its basic factors. To 
try to put it on a union labor, a pro- 
fessional, or a commercial scale would 
be fatal. Although it contains elements 
of each of these three structures, none- 
theless it is a thing apart, a different 
model of life. 


“If it were intelligently approached 
and studied with this thought in mind, 
many things could be done to better our 
condition. For instance, our acreage 
might be taxed on actual production 
values instead of sale valuation. This 
latter is frequently a speculative value. 
We might be exempted from paying any 
income tax until our net income ex- 
ceeded 4 per cent on our capital invest- 
ment. These are just random thoughts. 
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The thing that I want to put across 
is that it cannot be unionized without 
dire peril, it cannot be too heavily com- 
mercialized, and it must not be subsi- 
dized, because the governing body hav- 
ing the power to give or to withhold 
creates subserviency. The nation can- 
not afford to have its rural people made 
into sycophants. The rights that we re- 
tain must completely remove the ‘please- 
mister-can-you-spare-a-dime’ attitude 
from our approach to the subject; 
rather, we must sit at the table with the 
other groups as an inherent right, and 
say, ‘This, and this, and this is mine. I 
propose to take it.’” 


a 


ASKS PERMANENT LIFTING 
OF SLAUGHTERING QUOTAS 


On September 1 the War Production 
Board ordered the lifting of slaughter- 
ing quotas on meat—an action viewed 
by the livestock and meat industry as a 
step in the right direction. The only 
trouble with the order was its limitation 
of 60 days. Those 60 days have now 
just about expired, and indications are 
that the quotas will again be put into 
effect. 

Under the circumstances, F. E. Mollin, 
executive secretary of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, has sent 
a telegram to Chairman Harry E. Reed, 
of the War Meat Board, as follows: 

“It is undoubtedly true there has been 
better distribution of meat since these 
quotas were suspended and that con- 
sumers generally have been able to get 
their meat ration on presentation of red 
coupons and have not had to resort to 
black markets. I cannot understand why 
the administration would consider going 
back to the quota system which inevi- 
tably would revive black marketing io 
a considerable extent. If there is not 
sufficient meat available to allow con- 
sumers their present ration and yet give 
the Army the meat it desires, then point 
values should be changed accordingly; 
but certainly it is only fair and proper 
that all consumers should be treated 
alike, and this cannot be under packer 
quota system. Instead of restoring these 
quotas, a step in the right direction 
would be to alter or lift completely pres- 
ent restrictions on the sale of canner and 
cutter meat for civilian use. From all 
sides we get reports that canners and 
cutters are being dammed back in the 
country because of the restricted market 
afforded locally under these restrictions. 
This forces local packers and retailers 
to supply consumers with better grades 
of meat to honor their red coupons. If 
these restrictions were lifted, more cut- 
ter beef could go into local sausage 
trade, releasing this better quality beef 
to augment the Army supply. Another 
factor is the fact that delayed move- 
ment of the big spring pig crop must 
soon begin in earnest, so that the whole 
meat situation should become easier, 
particularly in areas of heavy popula- 
tion.” 
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EUROPE'S POST-WAR MEAT 


By EDWARD N. WENTWORTH 


OW THAT AMERICAN AND 

British forces are safely based on 
the Continent and that Russia is driving 
the German army further and further 
from the productive agricultural regions 
of the east, it is appropriate to consider 
what effect continued fighting will have 
on Europe’s decimated livestock popula- 
tion. Estimates of a year ago suggested 
that only 55,000,000 head of cattle still 
remained of the 80,000,000 normally 
kept on European farms outside of Rus- 
sia, and of this number at least 60 per 
cent were dairy cattle. The greater pro- 
portion of the remainder were work 
oxen, necessary for the cultivation of 
fields and the preparation of the harvest. 


The distribution of these cattle was 
not very uniform. Most of them were in 
the British Isles, Sweden, Germany, 
Hungary, and the Balkans. In the oc- 
cupied territory, the majority of the 
animals were long ago driven or shipped 
into regions convenient to German man- 
agement, or even immediate utilization. 
Differing from the rations supplied the 
American and British armies, neither 
the German nor Italian forces received 
much fresh or refrigerated meat, the 
most of their meat component coming 
through sausage and various canned 
products. Hence the pillaging of farms 
for pigs, chickens, pigeons, rabbits, and 
even lambs and kids was widespread 
enough to keep breeding stock of all 
species at a minimum. 


Plunder Is Systematized 


A French major who escaped to this 
country through North Africa reported 
that this pillaging was separate from 
the requisitioned supplies and meats 
which the Nazi commanders ordered 
regularly and systematically. It was 
conducted occasionally by non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Germany army, but 
most frequently by the civil officers sent 
in by government, by the Gestapo, and 
even by Nazi party officials. A common 
pretext was to accuse a farmer of being 
a Jew, and then permit him to buy 
temporary security by turning over any 
animals on the property that could be 
converted into meat. The net result of 
this type of gleaning, on top of the 
requisitions, has been to strip France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Norway rela- 
tively bare of meat-producing animals. 
In Czecho-Slovakia and Poland the treat- 
ment has been even more ruthless. In 
Poland, a plan of ruthless food dep- 
rivation has been followed that has com- 
pletely denuded the country of animals, 
and the only productive fields are those 
operated under German management 
with prisoner or forced labor. It has 
apparently been the intention of those 
in authority to starve as many as pos- 
sible of the Polish women and children 
and the deported Jews. Most of them 
have had the last ounce of labor wrung 


from them before they finally passed op, 
Throughout the whole region behind 
the German front in Russia attention 
has been concentrated on cereal, potato, 
turnip, carrot, and other root produc. 
tion, and livestock population has be. 
come almost negligible. Recent news re- 
ports indicate that the small number of 
domestic animals left are being driven 
out of White Russia ahead of Nazi 
troops forced westward by the success- 
ful Red offensive. 

In a sense, swine growing has suf- 
fered even worse than cattle raising, 
Outside of Germany the natural pig 
producing areas are in Denmark, Hun- 
gary, Czecho-Slovakia, and the Baltic 
States. It is probable that whatever 
the Russians did not get when Poland 
was overrun is now in German hands. 
For a time the Nazis tried to stimulate 
swine raising here, especially as the feed 
situation got worse in Denmark. The 
first year of occupancy in the latter 
country saw the slaughter of nearly a 
third of the pigs at light weights due 
to the shortage of feedstuffs under the 
British blockade, while the second year 
saw the disappearance of nearly as 
great a proportion of the older sows. 
By 1941, when America was drawn into 
the conflict, it is estimated that the 
breeding swine in Denmark stood at 
about three-fifths of their pre-war num- 
bers. Since that date information has 
been more difficult to secure, but it is 
probable that Danish swine production 
is down to half of normal. In Lithuania, 
Esthonia, Latvia, and Czecho-Slovakia 
the situation may be better due to 
greater feed production, but little defi- 
nite information is available. In the 
Balkan States figures are likewise un- 
available; but, because of the proximity 
of corn, the pork supply must obviously 
be better than anywhere else in Europe. 


Effect of Present Fighting 


German withdrawals west of the Dnie- 
per or into Poland will have little effect 
on the meat situation. Even though 
fighting may ultimately prove intense 
there, the damage will be to crops rather 
than to meat production. In Sicily there 
was only a minor livestock industry, 
and the same was characteristic of Italy 
below Rome. As one went into the in 
dustrial areas of the Po Valley and 
northward, livestock increased; there 
was both dairy and swine production, 
and some sheep and much poultry were 
characteristic. Current reports indi 
cated that most available meat animals 
were consumed or shipped north as the 
Nazis withdrew before the invading 
Allied armies, and it is obvious that the 
livestock population of upper Italy will 
also be sacrificed as the Allies approach 
nearer to the Nazi strongholds south of 
the Alps. All of Hitler’s Fortress 
Europa is going to be barren of meat 
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production by the time invading forces 
can begin the involvement of Germany’s 
inner defenses. 


Outside of Germany herself, therefore, 
the only meat production that can be 
seriously affected by the progress of the 
fighting is in the Danube Basin and the 
Balkans. It was the approach of the 
Allies northward from Salonika that 
thrust the dagger toward Germany’s 
heart in the last war, and it is highly 
probable that the guerrilla fighting here, 
plus such attack as the Allies may de- 
velop, can strip this area of its meat 
potentialities, too. In other words, the 
most probable lines of approach to the 
inner circle of German defense are 
through countries already stripped of 
meat animals or through regions which 
provide Germany’s meat stocks today, 
and which the Nazis will certainly de- 
nude before they have to withdraw. 


Very little information has trickled 
through as to the effect of the bombing 
campaigns on livestock production 
around Hamburg, although Schleswig- 
Holstein, Hanover, and the adjacent 
territory has produced some of Ger- 
many’s finest cattle and horses. But it 
is obvious that populations cannot be 
driven out of great industrial centers 
into the open country without consum- 
ing the most of the organized produc- 
tion of the area. When the great hordes 
from northern France and Paris fled 
south before the German attack, they 
consumed everything the small _ shop- 


keepers and restaurateurs had available; 
and, when they returned after the Ger- 
man-French armistice, they used up 
most of the farm supplies then remain- 
ing. The great difficulty was that fully 
as much food was wasted or destroyed 
by the terrified populace as was con- 
sumed. To the Germans this act was 
beneficial, as it hastened France’s sub- 
jugation and helped enforce German 
control. Much the same result may be 
expected in upper Italy, or in the Bal- 
kans and Danube, intensified by the 
swarms of guerrillas in the latter re- 
gion. 


Half or Third May Remain 


The net result of this discussion is to 
indicate a little more specifically than 
is usually presented the prospects for 
post-war livestock population in Europe. 
It would seem that a half-normal popu- 
lation in numbers would be a maximum 
expectation, and the longer the fighting 
continues the poorer the prospects be- 
come. In fact, some of the consular 
servants of occupied countries seem to 
feel that a livestock population a third 
of normal in numbers will be a large 
residual if the war continues through 
the season of 1944. 

The main problem to be faced is the 
repopulation of Europe with meat ani- 
mals. There is no question but that the 
nutritional plane of millions and mil- 
lions of people will be subnormal almost 
to the point of danger. Some opportu- 
nity for recovery will be afforded syn- 
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in quantities. 


thetically, through the manufacture and 
distribution of vitamins and minerals, 
But a large portion of the American 
people who have become “nutritionally 
minded” on vitamin and mineral advyer- 
tising are going to be surprised to find 
that there are other factors in the diet 
that are even more important in conti- 
nental recovery. Among them are the 
eight or nine essential amino-acids, 
building blocks of the proteins, half of 
which are available in practical form 
only in meat. Also there will be numer- 
ous essential fats, from which the pop- 
ulations of the occupied nations have 
been shut off during several years. After 
the last war it was puzzling to many of 
us in the Army of Occupation to see 
superficially healthy people, with ruddy 
complexions and apparently adequate 
flesh, collapse under relatively slight 
physical effort. Experts of that date 
diagnosed their troubles as nutritional 
deficiencies in the dietary fats, and 
remedied the situation by prescribing 
and supplying them. The shortage of 
amino-acids, the meat extractives, and 
the B-vitamins may be even more im- 
pressive when hostilities cease this time. 


Will Hunger for Meat 


To what must we look forward when 
this peace finally arrives? A demand 
will exist for everything; the ability to 
pay will be greatly restricted. How will 
our meat producers be affected? 


Among the native industries of a 
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country following a war, food produc- 
tion has always been quickest to re- 
cover—first, the vegetable and fruit pro- 
duction; S* cond, the grain; third, the 
dairy and poultry; and, fourth, the 
meat. From the standpoint of food 


planning, the demand for meat, of all 
foodstuffs, is likely to last the longest 
and be most insistent if credit for its 
purchase can be maintained. Obviously 


there is little chance for war-ridden na- 
tions to produce quickly the things our 


public will demand to create an ex- 
change. We will demand automobiles, 
tires, radios, clothes, construction mate- 


rials, and the numerous luxury products 
that take time and _ revivification in 
Europe to produce. So it may be neces- 
sary to continue lend-lease activities and 
to establish credits that can permit the 


£ 


exportation of our surplus meats. 


One problem facing our meat industry 
is the kind of meats we must furnish. 
Obviously we cannot continue the high 
standards of quality we have estab- 
lished under lend-lease, for we will have 
difficulty in obtaining enough products 
in exchange to satisfy the credits we 
may establish. Perhaps we can handle 
the situation through prepared foods. 
The English in particular look ferward 
to an increase in dehydrated and ranned 
meats. There can be much more of the 
glandular meats—heart, liver, sweet- 
breads, etc.—used in this way which 
will provide the necessary nourishment 





at minimum cost. When demobilization 
is on its way, we can secure enough 
labor to reduce the parasitic herds of 
elk, deer, and antelope that denude our 
public lands and poach on our private 
ranges. Perhaps the great surplus we 
now support could find no more human- 
itarian destiny than this. Maybe we 
will have to cut still deeper into our 
stock of low-quality horses, or wild 
horses, on the range, to meet at a 
proper cost the responsibilities our dip- 
lomats and national officials will find gor 
us in the post-war world. 


Insemination New Help 


One practice for a quicker restocking 
of European herds exists today than we 
had after the last war. This is the 
method of artificial insemination. Not 
only may larger numbers of female 
stock be held on farms to use for breed- 
ing purposes, but a better quality of 
males becomes available. A committee 
which has been appointed in England 
under the chairmanship of Dr. John 
Hammond, of Cambridge University, to 
study the livestock rehabilitation of 
Europe after the war, is paying par- 
ticular attention to the use of artificial 
insemination. They report that recent 
improvements in the technique will per- 
mit bulls to sire 20 times as many off- 
spring as usual, getting 1,000 calves in 
a year instead of the usual 50 obtained 
under farm conditions. This method 
should permit very rapid improvement 
of the quality of European cattle, and 


result in the development of much bet- 
ter beef animals than the Continent has 
previously enjoyed. Furthermore, the 
use of artificial insemination can reduce 
the spread of disease, and aid in con- 
trolling tuberculosis, foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, contagious abortion, and a host of 
other ailments that make the Continent 
unsatisfactory for efficient livestock 
production. 


The German juggernaut destroyed a 
third of Europe’s cattle; the current and 
impending campaigns may bring the 
population down to 50 per cent of pre- 
war standards. Without a question, the 
rebuilding of Europe’s meat production 
presents a bigger problem than we have 
previously faced in agricultural] history. 





Our Livestock Industry 
In Wartime 


By F. E. Mollin 


T HAS BEEN SAID THAT IN A 

short war the military comes first in 
importance, with transportation second, 
and food third; in a long war, food 
comes first, transportation second, and 
the military third. No doubt the mili- 
tary arm of the government would dis- 
agree with this statement, but it is be- 
yond question that as a war progresses 
the importance of food becomes more 
generally recognized. 





Don’t let the name deceive you! 


Whether you’re shipping or not, 
your stock can still get 


“SHIPPING FEVER”! 





So-called “shipping fever” is not necessarily a shipping 
disease. True, the hardships associated with shipping are 
real offenders—in weakening the animal, and thus mak- 
ing it a prey to the organisms of “shipping fever.” 


_ However, any condition that has a tendency to devital- 
ize and lower the animal's resistance can bring on this 
costly, highly infectious disease. Severe climatic changes 
on your own range can do it. Long hard drives to and 


from winter and summer ranges, or drastic changes in feed, 
too, can bring on the trouble just as surely as shipment. 


Some Stockmen Know This... 


More and more cattlemen are getting smart about hem- 
orrhagic septicemia (shipping fever)... just as they got 
smart about blackleg. They’ve found they can lick it with 


Cutter Blacklegol. 


Cutter PELMENAL ... and routine vaccination. Just as 
they've licked blackleg . . . by routine vaccination with 


PELMENAL, you know, is chemically fortified like 
Blacklegol. Aluminum hydroxide adsorption feeds the 
vaccine into the animal’s tissues more slowly, acts like 
repeated small doses of ordinary vaccines. 


In Your Particular Locality... 





Maybe you're taking shipping fever losses every year. 
Why not stop the trouble before it starts? Vaccinate season- 
ally—get the habit of using Cutter PELMENAL roatinely! 


Please bear with us... ¢f there are occasional short delays in obtain- 
ing Cutter Products. The war comes first—and our production of 
vaccines, serums, antitoxins, intravenous solutions, blood plasma, 
etc., for the men of the armed forces naturally is calling for the 
greater part of our facilities. 


ae Lee nT Tat drug store cannot supply you, order direct from nearest Cutter branch .. . 
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Our military officials planned, and no 
doubt wisely so, for a long war; but the 
authorities dealing with the allocation of 
materials and supplies unfortunately did 
not in the beginning of our major war 
effort fully recognize the importance of 
the food industry. Instead of planning to 
aid it fully to meet the greatly enlarged 
requirements of war, lend-lease, and 
civilians, they imposed such severe re- 
strictions as seriously to handicap its 
war effort. 


The armed forces through Selective 
Service have taken each month their 
manpower requirements for military 
purposes. War industries, through their 
ability to pay high wages and pass on 
the cost, have been able to attract labor 
for their increased production. But in 
the field of agriculture, the cream of its 
workers was drained away by Selective 
Service and the war industries before 
there was sufficient recognition of the 
need for increased food production. True, 
Selective Service officials even early in 
1942 promised that essential farm and 
ranch workers would be deferred; but 
the local draft boards were told to fill 
their quotas, and it was only after thou- 
sands of the best men had left the farms 
and ranches that an adequate policy of 
granting deferments to essential agri- 
cultural workers became nation-wide in 
application. 

In looking over the record of food 
production for 1942 and 1943, it seems 
almost miraculous that agriculture, op- 
erating under these handicaps, could 
so have risen to the emergency and 
made available to our armed forces, our 
Allies, and our civilians two of the great- 
est crops ever produced in this country. 
This has been possible only because of 
heroic effort on the part of farmers and 
ranchmen. It means that old men long 
since retired have gone back to the 
farm and that older ranchers who had 
largely given way to a younger genera- 
tion have swung into the saddle again; 
it means that women have taken men’s 
place in the saddle, on tractors, and in 
practically every kind of agricultural 
endeavor; it means that young folks, 
little more than children, have done 
their best to take a man’s place wher- 
ever needed; but, more than that, it 
means that we have been favored with 
physical conditions that have made pos- 
sible this record production in time of 
our greatest need. We should recognize 
the fact that production in the future on 
anything like the present scale will be 
most difficult to maintain. Further in- 
roads upon the labor supply, further 
breakdown of scarce equipment, increas- 
ing difficulties in transportation, to say 
nothing of the increasing burden of gov- 
ernmental regulation, all point the other 
way. 

In spite of the fact that production 
has been so greatly increased in almost 
every line, consumers have heard much 
about shortages and scarcity and have 
not had a full appreciation of the in- 
creased production. Part of the short- 
ages has been due to poor distribution 
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brought about by the great strain placed 
upon our transportation facilities; part 
has been due to stupid regulations is- 
sued by policy makers in Washington 
who knew little about the problems with 
which they were dealing. Price ceilings 
were imposed in many instances only 
because of a desire to keep prices low, 
and little if any thought was given to 
the question of whether or not they 
would permit production on the scale 
needed. 


There was full discussion of these 
problems at an unusually large live- 
stock conference held in Kansas City on 
September 2. Mayor LaGuardia of New 
York came by plane to attend that con- 
ference in order to get first-hand infor- 
mation on the meat situation. I quote 
from his remarks to the conference on 
the subject of the consumer interest in 
low retail prices and production and the 
subsidy-rollback program which was ex- 
tolled as a measure for the special bene- 
fit of consumers: 

“A great deal was said today about 
the rollback and its cost—$1 or so a ewt., 
I believe. I am sure that was brought 
about with the best of intentions. We 
thought you (the livestock producers) 
were getting the benefit of it. Now you 
tell us you were not, and let me tell 
you we are not getting the benefit of 
it... . It seems almost unbelievable, but 
it is true, with the exception of pork 
and pork products, there is very little 
meat sold in the East at retail ceiling 
prices. . . . Insofar as New York City 
is concerned, retail ceiling prices don’t 
mean anything.” 

So it would seem that the consumer is 
more interested in buying real meat at 
a fair price than he is in a theoretical 
program of non-existent meat at low 
ceiling prices. 

Because of all the talk of scarcity, it 
is not generally realized that the live- 
stock industry under most difficult con- 
ditions has greatly expanded production. 


Dixie’s Livestock Industry 


Recently published figures reveal 
that the total acreage of plowable 
pasture in the 14 southern states 
from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande rose 10,646,000 acres, or 32 
per cent, in the years 1930 to 1940. 
Cotton and tobacco, long recognized 
as the great staple crops of the 
South, are stepping aside to let 
livestock come to the fore. Price- 
supporting programs of the federal 
government in the 10 years preced- 
ing the outbreak of the war, it is 
said, have induced this change-over 
to pasturage which now grazes 
23,670,000 head of cattle, 18,021,000 
hogs, 13,996,000 sheep, 172,341,000 
chickens, and 1,774,000 turkeys. 
The 12-year period has also brought 
a 12 per cent raise in number of 
cows milked and a 21 per cent in- 
crease in the total number of cattle 
on farms. 














































































In 1940, for the first time in the history 
of the industry, the total meat produc. 
tion exceeded 18,000,000,000 pounds, 
reaching almost 19,000,000,000 pounds. 
In 1941, production was increased to a 
total of about 19,500,000,000 pounds. I, 
1942, it was again increased to approxi- 
mately 21,500,000,000 pounds, and this 
year when there has been the most talk 
of meat scarcity, official government 
estimates indicate a total meat produc- 
tion in excess of 23,000,000,000 pounds, 
There has been bad distribution and 
there have been black markets which 
have siphoned meat away from normal 
channels of distribution; but there have 
also been adequate supplies for the 
Army, enormous shipments for lend- 
lease, and, as detailed above, the great- 
est production in the history of the coun- 
try. 


In making this great contribution to 
the war effort, producing far above 
normal demands, the livestock industry 
—and, as a matter of fact, practically 
every branch of agriculture—is assum- 
ing far greater risks than are taken by 
most manufacturing industries. You can- 
not lock the door on a livestock produc- 
tion plant when the war is over and the 
demand for the product drops back to 
normal. It takes a long time to liquidate 
such a producing plant. In the case of 
cattle, liquidation back to a normal basis 
may well take a period of several years. 
It is therefore of great importance in 
the midst of war, with every effort be- 
ing made to keep production up and sup- 
ply the meat so badly needed here and 
abroad, that we should likewise have an 
eye to the future. We need an intelli- 
gent program for livestock and agricul- 
ture that will help to carry producers 
through the critical post-war days to 
come without the chaotic conditions that 
followed the last war. Farms and 
ranches belong to the producers and not 
to the government as so many of the 
war plants do. They cannot be turned 
back to the government, they cannot be 
closed up, except under foreclosure, 
which all should wish to avoid. Some re- 
lief may be afforded in the liquidation 
process through the export of meat and 
possibly some breeding animals for feed- 
ing and restocking occupied countries. 
At best, this is only a temporary expe- 
dient. This outlet will be available only 
as long as we are willing to provide the 
product free, and, when the war is over, 
taxpayers will not be willing to continue 
long in the role of Santa Claus. We 
should not forget that at the close of 
the last war, in spite of predictions that 
markets abroad would absorb our sur- 
pluses for years to come, the outlet 
dried up quickly—within a year or two. 


The first move taken by civilian popu- 
lations and disbanding armies when 
peace comes is to grow something to eat. 
We should not forget that many other 
countries have likewise expanded their 
production to meet the war emergency 
and that their surpluses, too, will be 
crowding upon the world market. In the 
long run, despite every effort to In 
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Determines Prices? 


The skill and knowledge of commission men and packer buy- 
ers are factors in determining the prices at which livestock 
change ownership—not because they determine the actual 
value of the livestock but because in their trading they reach 
an agreement regarding the quality possessed by the animals 
and, consequently, the grade into which they fall. 


In normal times, the value of the different grades is deter- 
mined by the consuming public. Housewives fix a “ceiling” 
which is entirely independent of such factors as production 
cost and trading procedure. At present “ceilings” are fixed 
by government authorities. 


The trading that goes on in the “yards” is an effort on the 
part of the salesmen to get full value or the “ceiling,” and 
an effort on the part of the buyers to get livestock at a price 
which will not exceed the value as determined by consumers. 


Competent salesmen and buyers whose training enables them 
to “look” under the hide and accurately appraise the quality 
and quantity of meat there have little difficulty in getting 
together on a price because each knows it is the consuming 
public which determines the value. 
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crease foreign trade, which will be easy 
so long as we continue in the role of 
“giving,” the future of agriculture de- 
pends largely upon the home market. 
No possible post-war program which 
does not contemplate giving agriculture 
reasonable protection in that market, 
which has been and will be the greatest 
and richest in the world, can be sound. 
The record of the past shows that when 
the readjustment comes every country in 
the world will be looking out for No. 1, 
and if Uncle Sam fails to do just that 
the agricultural producers of this coun- 
try will be the first to suffer. 


Agriculture cannot bear the brunt of 
greatly increased foreign trade if it 
means that the export products of our 
manufacturing plants are to be paid 
for with imports of raw materials. La- 
bor as well will find that it cannot ex- 
pect to maintain anything like the pres- 
ent high wage scales on any basis other 
than that of a protected market in this 
country, not only for agriculture, but 
for industry as well. Stability in world 
trade will be better assured by a reason- 
able tariff policy than by a free-trade 
policy which fails to recognize differ- 
ences in standards of living which can- 
not be suddenly resolved in arbitrary 
fashion. Furthermore, how can we even 
service the great national debt we are 
accumulating without keeping national 
income on a high level? Those theorists 
who have visioned a world at peace, with 
brotherly love in evidence on all sides 
and with greatly expanded foreign trade 
on practically a free-trade basis, have 
had a long inning because of the war 
emergency and the ability of the mar- 
kets of the world to absorb everything 
offered from any place at high prices; 
but, when peace comes, it will be seen 
that to bring about such a happy state 
we must do it not by raising the stand- 
ards of living of the people of the world 
to the basis of our standards but by 
lowering our standards toward the level 
of the millions in India, Asia, and else- 
where. Agriculture does not want that 
and neither, I think, does industry, la- 
bor, or the country in general. 





ASSOCIATION NOTES 


YAVAPAI CALF SALE 


In its 11th annual National Calf Sale 
on Sept. 18, held each year for purposes 
of raising funds to operate the county 
association and contribute to the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, 
the Yavapai Cattle Growers’ Associa- 
tion garnered $3,780 for 63 calves do- 
nated. These averaged 380 pounds each 
and were bought by Van Falls for the 
John Jacobs Deer Valley Farm at Phoe- 
nix, at $60.25 per head. Four five- 
month-old bulls brought $50 to $115 
each; various other sales were trans- 
acted; and $25,000 worth of war bonds 
were sold. The program included 
games, contests, and a barbecue. “It 
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is no small matter,” says Mrs. J. M. 
Keith, secretary of the Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association, in “News Letter,” 
“to collect calves in this day of no gaso- 
line and fewer tires, but Yavapai County 
folks recognize no obstacles. The ‘give- 
a-calf’? plan was started 11 years ago to 
provide money so the American Na- 
tional could do good work for the cat- 
tle industry. Since that time neither 
the Yavapai association nor the Ameri- 
can National has failed to deliver the 
goods.” 





NORTHERN ARIZONA CALF SALE 
The Northern Arizona Cattlemen’s 
Association held a successful calf sale 
and field day Sept. 25 at Holbrook. 
Sales proceeds for the 19 calves which 
were donated will be used in part for 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion dues. The heaviest calf in the sale 
weighed 450 pounds, and average weight 
ot the calves, which went at a high bid 
of $14.05 per cwt., was 337% pounds. 
Goat roping and horse races added to 
the merriment of the occasion, and the 
day finished with an old-timers’ dance. 


WHAT IOWA FEEDERS ASK 

The Eastern Iowa Cattle Feeders’ As- 
sociation in resolutions adopted at a 
recent meeting asked the elimination of 
many hindrances to full production of 
beef by War Food Administration action 
as follows: Release of information as to 
type, volume, and finish of beef wanted; 
elimination of price rollbacks and threat 
of ceilings on live animals; recognition 
of cattle feeding as an essential and 
valuable part of war food production; 
revision of ceilings on grain-fed beef to 
reflect fairly the relationship between 
cattle prices and feeding costs; revision 
of ceilings on hides. 


ASKS PERMANENT REMOVAL 
OF SLAUGHTER RESTRICTIONS 

In a meeting held Sept. 24 at Silver 
City, N. M., the Gila forest advisory 
board passed a resolution strongly rec- 
ommending that all slaughter restrictions 
be removed indefinitely. The step was 
advocated to keep an even flow of cattle 
moving to market, without clogging New 
Mexico ranges which have suffered a 
severe shortening of feed production and 
stock water as a result of drought 
throughout 1943. Disaster to the cattle 
business and to the ranges must be pre- 
vented in the interests of the war effort, 
the group urged in making the recom- 
mendation. 


CATTLE MEETING AT DES MOINES 

Reports of the meeting at Des Moines, 
Ia., of several hundred stockmen, mostly 
from surrounding Corn Belt areas, were 
that the stockmen were in fairly general 
agreement on the points that need for 
beef and food is greater today than ever 
before; that the feed situation is prac- 
tically certain to continue tight; that 


beef ceiling prices “may” be slightly re- 
adjusted; that such things as rollbacks 
subsidies, and live-animal ceilings are 
decidedly unpopular with producers; 
that it probably will be advisable to re. 
duce the amount of grain per head feq 
to livestock and to make the best pos. 
sible use of roughages; that it would 
be highly desirable to have more unifica- 
tion in administration in livestock and 
meat. 


LAND HEARINGS AT DENVER 


A subcommittee of the Senate Public 
Lands Committee will hold hearings at 
Denver, Colo., Nov. 15 and 16 to inquire 
into the administration and use of pub- 
lic lands. Subject to investigation may 
be the policies of the Forest, Grazing, 
Park, and other services, and witnesses 
in any public land matter are asked to 
attend. The hearings will be held at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 





CALENDAR 





NOVEMBER—— 
2—Triple U Hereford Ranch sale, Get- 
tysburg, S. D. 
4—Black Hills Hereford Ranch saie, 
Belle Fourche, S. D. 
5—Black Hills Hereford Ranch sale, 
Rapid City, S. D. 
4-5—Nevada State Cattle Ass’n con- 
vention, Elko, Nev. 
7-10—Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 
Utah. 
13—Northwest Nebraska Hereford 
Ass’n sale, Valentine, Nebr. 
15-16—Northwest Hereford Ass’n 
show and sale, LaGrande, Ore. 
18—Good Luck Ranch dispersion sale, 
Bingham, Nebr. 
21-22—Western Nebraska Hereford 
Ass’n show and sale, Alliance, Nebr. 
22—H. J. Krause and Sons sale, Alli- 
ance, Nebr. 
23—Platte Valley Hereford Ass’n sale, 
North Platte, Nebr. 
29—-Dec. 2—Chicago Market Fat 
Stock and Carlot Competition, Chicago. 
DECEMBER— 
7—S. J. Koch sale, North Platte, Nebr. 


J ANUARY— 
10—Turner Ranch sale, Sulphur, Okla. 
13-15—AMERICAN NATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK ASS’N CONVENTION, 
Denver, Colo. 
15-22—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colo. 
22-23—American Wool Council meet- 
ings, Denver, Colo. 
24-26—National Wool Growers’ Ass'n 
convention, Denver, Colo. 
FEBRUARY— 
3-4—New Mexico Wool Growers’ Ass'n 
‘convention, Albuquerque, N. M. 
M aRCH— 
10-19—Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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WASHINGTON 


Washington Notes 


Two months ago a National Live Stock 
Tax Committee, made up of representa- 
tives from state cattle and wool associa- 
tions and record breed organizations, was 
formed. Its purpose is to try to retain 
the constant-unit price method of report- 
ing income taxes for stockmen and to 
give attention to other livestock tax 
problems of general interest. The com- 
mittee has now started to function, hav- 
ing held two meetings—one in Denver, 
Colo., on Sept. 23, and the other at 
Amarillo, Tex., on Oct. 19. Armed now 
with briefs and a proposal for action, 
the committee will confer with the com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in Washington on Oct. 29. Mem- 
bers of the committee are: Earl H. 
Monahan, Nebraska; H. K. Fawcett, 
Texas; R. J. Hawes, Idaho; Claude K. 
McCan, Texas; Albert K. Mitchell, New 
Mexico; John A. Reed, Wyoming; Frank 
S. Boice, chairman, Arizona; Norman 
Winder, Colorado; and R. J. Kinzer, 
Missouri. The Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association, through Mr. 
McCan, its president, initiated the first 
tax meeting at Amarillo which led to 
the formation of a committee of national 
scope. 


The American National Live Stock 
Association, on behalf of the western 
cattle growers, is interested in the re- 
newed butter-oleomargarine fight which 
developed with the proposal in Represen- 
tative Hampton P. Fulmer’s bill, H.R. 
2400, to repeal federal taxes on the sale 
and processing of margarine. President 
3oice of the American National Live 
Stock Association has been in Washing- 
ton to testify in favor of this bill. The 
livestock industry has long been con- 
cerned in the oleo matter because of its 
importance in the cattle by-product field. 


Recent rumors have it that the OPA 
is still thinking about placing ceilings on 


cattle, using some round-about method: 


that will require packers to show at each 
month’s end that they have not paid 
more than the meat ceiling prices justify. 
It is said that the relative price under 
consideration is a $16 top, Chicago, for 
cattle which will make AA grade beef. 


The question of subsidies still remains 
to be answered. Last summer Congress 
voted to ban them, but the President 
vetoed that measure. Apparently Con- 
gress is still in the mood to oppose sub- 
sidies, which are involved in the ques- 
tion of extending the Commodity Credit 
Corporation 18 months beyond its dead- 
line of Dec. 31, and a request for a 
$500,000,000 fund for use in payments. 


November, 1943 


There is little objection to the extension 
of the CCC, but the campaign for added 
funds for subsidies is to be fought all 
over again. 


* 


The matter of subsidies is one of the 
two big battles in progress in Washing- 
ton. The other is taxes—increased per- 
sonal income, excise and estate taxes, 
corporation, or possibly the alternative 
of a 10 per cent sales tax, linked with 
which is the effort toward economy in 
government as supported by the Repub- 
licans. A little bill along this line, intro- 
duced by Thomas G. Burch (H.R. 2001), 
would require government bureaus to 
pay for mailing tons of mail that now 
go out from them free. It is said by 
sponsors of the bill that this would wipe 
out recurring deficits of the Post Office 
Department and, in fact, provide a hand- 
some profit. 


Production goals for 1944 as set by 
the War Food Administration call for 
some changes. Direct food crops take 
precedence over feed crops, and, as feed 
will total less per animal unit, fewer 
livestock fed to lighter weights are called 
for. WFA suggests that stockmen mar- 
ket for slaughter next year at least 
3,000,000 head of cattle and calves in 
addition to the normal amount that 
would be sold for meat. The goals and 
this year’s indicated output are: Beef, 
10,593,000,000 and 9,058,000,000 pounds; 
veal, 1,231,000,000 and  1,045,000,000; 
hogs, 13,520,000,000 and 13,082,000,000; 
mutton and lamb, 880,000,000 and 987,- 
(000,000. 


In the feed goal, land for lower-yield- 
ing grains, such as oats and barley, 
would be shifted to higher-yielding crops, 
particularly corn. The corn goal is 100,- 
000,000 acres, compared with an _ indi- 
cated acreage this year of 96,818,000. 
The corn crop, according to latest esti- 
mates, will be 3,055,605,000 bushels this 
year, the second largest in history. 


This season total food production— 
crops and livestock—will be, it is esti- 
mated, 32 per cent above the 1935-39 
average. For non-civilian requirements, 
including military, lend-lease, and war 
reserves, 25 per cent of production will 
be needed—about double 1942. Reports 
are that these requirements for next 
year will amount to about a third of the 
total. 


Proper functioning of the nation’s 
meat program, according to Harry E. 
Reed, chairman of the War Meat Board, 
and John J. Madigan, chief of the meat 
rationing section of the Office of Price 
Administration, will require that the 
meat industry and consumers “hold the 
line” on point values. The situation, they 
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say, has become critical now, with the 
suspension of slaughter quotas in Sep- 
tember, which filled wholesale and retail 
channels and provided more meat than 
ration points called for. This oversupply 
of meat, they say, is urgently needed by 
government agencies. They want to 
work up a stock pile for war purposes. 
Rationing, they say, provides the only 
way of forcing needed meat into govern- 
ment hands. 


Revised WFA regulations to facilitate 
distribution of oilseed meal and cake re- 
strict shipments, sales, and inventories, 
and authorize the director of food pro- 
duction to require setting-aside of about 
20 per cent of monthly production of 
cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and linseed 
oil meal for distribution as directed by 
him. Under the order, processors may 
not sell in less than carload lots a greater 
percentage of product from August, 1943, 
to July, 1944, than was sold in such 
fashion during the two preceding years, 
or 50 per cent of the 1943-44 production, 
whichever is greater. Dealers and manu- 
facturers are limited to a 15-day supply 
of feed and cake; feeders, to a 30-day 
supply. Inventory limitations do not 
apply, however, to purchases by ranch- 
men to provide supplies for ranch feed- 
ing. The government says there will be 
enough protein to winter range cattle on 
the same basis as normally, but that 
range herds should be culled heavily to 
conserve feed. 


The WFA suggests that for range 
cattle sufficient feed, particularly pro- 
tein supplements, should be utilized to 
maintain 95 per cent of the numbers 
maintained last year; for cattle feeding, 
sufficient supplies to feed out to weights 
of 5 per cent below average and to good 
grade only, 15 per cent more feeder 
cattle than last year. The WFA noted 
that, with heavier reliance on roughage, 
this should not require more concen- 
trates than was used last year. 








Our Fancy Boots 
Have Gone to War 
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Our high stand- 
ard of Quality 
and Workman- 
ship remains at 
home. 







Made to your 
order and 
measure. Fits 
guaranteeed. 


Send for Our Order Blank 


Western Boot Gompany 


P. O. Box 1270 Tucson, Ariz. 
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Anticipated production quotas on agri- 
cultural machinery in 1944 will average 
about 80 per cent of the 1940-41 output, 
though on some implements allowances 
will be set up to as much as 150 per cent. 
The war food administrator has an- 
nounced that prospects for manufacture 
of such machinery have shown such im- 
provement that it has become possible 
to relax control over distribution of 
many items. Distribution regulations 
now apply to only 46 types of agricul- 
tural equipment, and rationing restric- 
tions to 31 types. Both types of control 
are now in effect on 91 kinds of equip- 
ment. 


The Farm Credit Administration an- 
nounced that in June, 1944, interest rates 
on farm mortgages wili be increased 
from 3% to 4 per cent, which will raise 
payments in the 12 federal land banks 
for approximately 335,000 farmers by 
$20,000,000 annually. Under present con- 
ditions the federal land banks have been 
collecting 342 per cent, while charging 
the Treasury 4 per cent... . Rumors are 
that slaughter quotas may be reinstated 
at the expiration of the two-month 
“breathing spell” provided by an order 
in effect until Oct. 31. . . . Restrictions 
on the purchase and processing of shear- 
lings have been removed by the War Pro- 





You Mean I Need 


PASTEURELLA-PSEUDODIPHTHERICUM BACTERIN 


Yes, now is the time to guard against pulmonary infections among livestock. During 
the cold, wet season the danger of pulmonary infection increases . . 


precautions taken now may save many valuable animals later. 


Globe Pasteurella-Pseudodiphthericum Bacterin is suggested as an aid in the pre- 


vention of Hemmorrhagic Septicemia . . . commonly known as shipping fever... 


and its pulmonary complications, or pneumonia, due to the 


corynebacterium pseudodiphthericum organisms. 


Remember... 


every precaution before losses occur. 


Look for the Globe Trade-Mark ... for More Than 
24 Years a Symbol of Dependability! 


vaccination costs only a few cents a head. 
Good herd management and proper feeds are essential. Take 
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duction Board as a result of the reduced 
demand of the Army Air Forces. . , . 
Under a new procedure, the Office of 
Defense Transportation is empowered to 
requisition trucks where owners refuse 
to co-operate, but Director J. B. East- 
man anticipates that requisitioning wil] 
be necessary “only in extreme cases.” 
. . . Several bills before Congress would 
restrict the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in making and adjusting freight 
rates. ... The ODT cautioned operators 
of motor vehicles not to use harmful 
kinds of anti-freeze containing salt or 
oil preparations. 


The country’s stock piles of scrap iron 
and steel, vitally needed in the produc- 
tion of war materiel, are diminishing at 
a dangerously rapid rate, and every man, 
woman, and child in America is being 
urged to help replenish these by enlist- 
ing in the “Victory Scrap Bank Drive” 
through November 15. Goal of the cam- 
paign is the collection of 15,000,000 tons 
of scrap and building of these “scrap 
banks” in communities where scrap sup- 
plies cannot flow directly into process- 
ing yards. From these, the mills will 
draw this material as needed. 


William B. Rice has been appointed 
regional forester for the intermountain 
region of the Forest Service and will 
take over his new duties some time in 
November upon completion of a current 
assignment at Forest Service headquar- 
ters in Washington. Mr. Rice succeeds 
Regional Forester C. N. Woods, who re- 
tires from active duty at the close of 
the year after 41 years of outstanding 
public service. His work during that 
time has been highly commended by 
Lyle F. Watts, chief of the Forest Ser- 
vice, Department of Agriculture. The 
new forester, a member of the Forest 
Service for 31 years, has served for the 
past four years as associate regional 
forester of the intermountain region, 
which includes 24 national forests in 
Utah, southern Idaho, western Wyoming, 
and Nevada. 


Mont H. Saunderson, economist in the 
range management division of the Wash- 
ington office of the Forest Service, has 
accepted a position as professor of range 
economics at Montana State College, 
Bozeman. Mr. Saunderson has recently 
been located in Denver and previously 
was engaged in range studies for the 
Forest Service at the Intermountain For- 
est and Range Experiment Station. Be- 
fore that, he was agricultural economist 
in charge of ranch and range economics 
work at Montana State College. He is 
the author of numerous articles on west- 
ern range and livestock management, 
and range land valuation and taxation; 
also a system of accounting for cattle 
ranches that has been published by the 
American National association. 
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Here is one style 


of food store... 


The main job here is 
waiting on folks. You 





tell the clerk what you 
want and he goes around 
the store and gets the 
things for you. 


Naturally he can take 
care of only one custom- 
er at a time and wait on 
just so many customers 
a day. 


So it is plain to see 
that this kind of store 
requires more help per 
customer — and uses up 
much more manpower 
than the self-service 








food Store 


Ih cao on the 


Safeway method does. 

Here is the Safeway 
plan: 

You come in and you 
wait on yourself. 

You pick out what you 
want, exactly. 

By saving manpower 
in the store it directly 
helps cut down the cost 
of getting food from the 
farm to the consumer. 
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The men this method 
saves are free to help 
build planes and ships 
—and to work on farms. 


In the store, the Safe- 
way plan of food distri- 
bution saves money and 


men in a whole lot more 
ways, too. 

The Safeway idea of 
cash-and-carry saves de- 
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livery trucks and book- 
keepers, for instance. 

So right at the store— 
just as elsewhere along 
the way from producer 
to consumer, Safeway 
people have pioneered 
in making food distribu- 
tion more efficient. 

For 27 years these 
efforts have helped in- 
crease the farmer’s 





share of the consumer’s 
dollar. Boosted con- 
sumption. And offered 
consistent savings to 


consumers. 

Today, this more effi- 
cient food distribution 
system is a national 
asset. In war or peace, 
everybody benefits by the 
straightest possible road 
between farmer and con- 
sumer. 


Since you buy foods as 
well as produce them, 
you stand to benefit 
doubly. We invite you to 
shop at your Safeway for 
one full month ... and 
compare what you save. 


SAFEWAY 


"LAY AWAY A BOND TODAY” 
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Transportation Notes 


Hearings in the westbound meat rate 
case, Docket No. 28978, initiated by the 
filing of a complaint by Hormel & Com- 
pany, packers, started at Denver, Colo., 
on Oct. 12, before Interstate Commerce 
Commission Examiner Hall. 

At the Denver hearing, the original 
complainant, Hormel & Company, sup- 
ported by the Omaha and Denver stock 
vards companies, the railway commis- 
sions in several adjoining midwestern 
states, and a limited number of producer 
organizations mostly from Nebraska, are 
putting in their case for the reduction 
in these rates. The opposition in the 


eae PREP LAD LAINIE ME A LT I 
Are You Keeping Up | with the tatest de- 


velopments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that Specialize in a particular sub- 
ject! You'll be interested in at least one of these 
magazines ... and you have the assurance that 
the articles are written by people who know. 
Send in your subscriptions today! 


Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $1 per year. 
Arizona Stockman, $1.50. 
The Cattleman, $1. 
Florida Cattleman, $1. 
National Live Stock Producer, 50c. 
Texas Live Stock Journal, $1. 
NRA Round-Up (rodeos), 50c. 
The Sheepman, $1. 
New Mexico Stockman, $1. 
Pacific Stockman, $1. 
Dairyland News, s.m., 50c. 
Dairyman’s Journal, 35c. 
Dairy Farmer’s Digest, $1. 
National (saddle) Horseman, $5. 
Chronicle (weekly, breeding, fox hunting, rac- 
ing, shows), $5. 
Horse (breeding, schooling, training, sports) ,$5. 
Saddle and Bridle, m., $4 
Thoroughbred (Horse) Record, weekly, $4. 
Rider & Driver, m., horses-sport-pleasure, 
$3.50. 
Iowa Horseman, $2. 
Spokesman & Harness World, m., (3 yrs., $2), 
$1. 
Bit & Spur, m., $1.50. 
Bee Magazines 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1 per year. 
Beekeeper’s Item, $1. 
American Bee Journal, $1. 
Farming 
American Farm Youth, 75c. 
Fletcher’s Farming, 50c. 
Co-operative (farmers’) Digest, $2. 
Goats 
American Dairy Goat News, $1. 
Goat World, $2 (6 mos., $1.) 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal, squab-fancy, $1.50. 
Pigeon News, fancy only, $1.50. 
Poultry 
Northeastern Poultryman (2 yrs.), $1. 
Cackle & Crow, the Poultry Paper, $1. © 
Pacific Poultryman, 50c. 
Bantam Magazine, $1. 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1. 
American Rabbit Journal, $1. 
Am. Sm. Stock Farmer (rabbits only), 50c. 
Other Specialties 
Better Fruit, $1. 
Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
The Soybean Digest, $1.50. 
New Agriculture, (sugar beets only), $2. 
American Fur Breeder, (mink, etc.), $1. 
Small Commercial Animals and Fowls, 50c. 
Southern Sportsman, q., (12 issues), $1.50. 


All magazines are monthlies except where other- 
wise noted. Prices are for one full year. Satis- 
faction is guaranteed. All orders are handled 
promptly and acknowledged. Rush your sub- 
scriptions today. Remit in any way convenient 
to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC P. O. Box 1288, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Sample copies at single copy prices. 
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case, the American National Live Stock 
Association for the producers, supporteu 
by various other western farm and live- 
stock producing groups, representatives 
of various Nebraska auction sale rings, 
Nebraska and Colorado hog producers 
and shippers, the railway commissions in 
most of the Pacific Coast and inter- 
mountain states, several of the trans- 
continental railroads, various packing 
houses and stockyards organizations in 
the western territory, as well as the 
Cudahy Packing Company, will reply at 
the end of the Denver hearing and at the 
subsequent hearings to be held, in order, 
at Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Port- 
land. 

Complainants are seeking a downward 
adjustment of the westbound rates on 
dressed meat and packinghouse products 
to a point that would encourage ship- 
ment in that form, as against the pres- 
ent situation with large western move- 
ment on the hoof, claiming that mid- 
western packers will thus be enabled to 
pay stronger prices. The answer to this 
claim will be developed as the hearings 
progress, 


With the statute of limitations on rail- 
way overcharge claims lowered to two 
years, it now becomes all the more im- 
portant that stockmen use the facilities 
that are provided by the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association in having 
their freight bills audited. Many stock- 
men report surprising results from this 
service. A stockman may write either 
to Charles E. Blaine, 901 Title and Trust 
3ldg., Phoenix, Ariz., or F. E. Mollin, 
executive secretary, American National 
Live Stock Association, 515 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 


Association Notes 


(Continued from Page 16) 
SANTA CLARA COUNTY OFFICERS 


Jere W. Sheldon was re-elected for the 
fifth time to the presidency of the Santa 
Clara County (California) Cattlemen’s 
Association at a recent meeting of that 
organization. Other officers are: Chas. 
O’Connell, vice-president; Porter Pea- 
body, treasurer; and Harvey L. Hansen, 
secretary. Lewis Carpenter, A. W. Ches- 
bro, Frank Dexter, James Wright, and 
James Bonetti were re-elected on the 
Board of Directors. Secretary F. E. 
Mollin, of the American National Live 
Stock Association, addressed the group. 


NEW MEXICO RESOLUTIONS 
Resolutions adopted at the quarterly 
executive board meeting of the New 
Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association, 
held Sept. 25 at Albuquerque, urged 
a pregram for concentrates; endorsed 
the action taken at the Kansas City 
livestock and feed conference and rec- 
ommended consideration of its resolu- 
tions by the administration and Con- 
gress; requested the War Department to 
re-examine all lands adjacent to the pro- 


posed Guadalupe Mountain aeris| 
nery range and select an area less adapt- 
able to livestock production; petitioned 
Congress to give legal status to Forest 
Advisory boards, to limit grazing per- 
mits to those having prior use and com- 
mensurate property, and to discontinue 
cuts in grazing permits, except for con- 
servation or care of domestic livestock of 
neighboring ranch owners; asked for 
legislation to forbid withdrawal of any 
lands from the federal domain except by 
act of Congress, except for emergency 
needs of the War Department; opposed 
S. B. 1152 or any legislation which would 
impair the right of the state to manage 
its game; opposed bills predicated on the 
southern governors’ rate case, believing 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is best qualified in rate making. 


2un- 


WYOMING WOOL GROWERS’ 
PLATFORM 


The 1943 platform of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers’ Association, as adopted 
at a meeting of that organization at 
Casper, Sept. 20, requests action to per- 
mit proper functioning of the War Meat 
Board; opposes impractical changes in 
the nation’s diet as suggested by cereal 
faddists; opposes subsidy-rollback pro- 
grams; favors law-making by Congress 
instead of by executive order, except in 
emergency; favors raise in ceiling on 
hides and other livestock by-products; 
asks for a program of equitable distri- 
bution of protein; urges a permanent 
suspension of the packer quota system; 
and opposes live-animal ceilings. 


Butter-Margarine Feud 


(Continued from Page 5) 
simple figures should be studied by the 
dairymen. They are the best kind of evi- 
dence that butter has a market of its 


U.S. WAR EXPENDITURES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS DAILY RATE 


7 JULY 1940- SEPTEMBER 1943 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
—— 400 


300 —_——300 
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1940 1941 1942 1943 


The average daily rate of war 
expenditures by the United States 
government in September was 
$277,400,000. From July 1, 1940, 
through Sept. 30, 1943, the gov- 
ernment had expended $131,000,- 
000,000 for war purposes. The fig- 
ures include checks cleared by the 
Treasury and payable from war 
appropriations and net outlays of 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries for 
war purposes. 
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own and is not necessarily sold in com- 
petition with margarine; that margarine 
is sold in a different field. It would be 
far more profitable for the dairy inter- 
ests to use their time and money to im- 
prove where needed the quality of their 
product and thus broaden the market for 
butter, than to expend their efforts to 
shut off the legitimate outlet for mar- 
garine. 


Subsidies 
GRICULTURAL SUBSIDIES ARE 
a delusion. That is the definition 
given to them by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Congress and by livestock 
and farm organizations generally. The 
administration, backed by labor, contends 
that subsidies are the only practical way 
of “holding the line” and still getting 
production of food. On this issue Con- 
gress and the President have again 
come to odds in the consideration of 
legislation to extend the life of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation beyond Jan- 
uary 1, 1944, and to increase the bor- 
rowing capacity of the corporation. 
Whatever may be the number of ar- 
guments in favor of subsidies, in at 
least two aspects of the proposal the 
administration cannot make satisfactory 
explanation and those two, it seems to 
us, are entirely damning to the subsidy 
scheme. 


Food subsidies at a time when the 
country has great purchasing power can 
only add to the pressure toward infla- 
tion. Actually, compensatory prices for 
agricultural products would take away 
some of the excess purchasing power. 
It is reported that there are some $50,- 
00,000,000 of purchasing power in the 
hands of consumers in excess of the sup- 
ply of available goods. 


Secondly, figures from official sources 
show that wages of industrial workers 
have risen faster than food costs. One 
set of figures, using 1935 to 1939 as a 
base, shows that the cost of living has 
increased 23 per cent. Retail food prices 
have gone up 37 per cent. Labor costs 
per unit of industrial production have 
risen more than 65 per cent. Factory 
payrolls per employed worker have 
shown up 94 per cent higher. Corpora- 
tion earnings, with taxes withdrawn, 
have pushed up 96 per cent. 


There are of course other objections 
to the subsidies from the producers’ 
point of view, not the least of which 
is the implication they hold for the fu- 
ture. Should a broad program of produc- 
tion aid get under way, it could easily 
run up into the kind of billions that the 
public cannot possibly continue to pro- 
vide. Accustomed to prices from which 
the support money has been deducted, 
would the consumer be willing then to 
return to a fair price for food? 

Common sense and sound economics 
make the producers’ position here unas- 
sailable., 


November, 1943 











































Rapid Gains and Smooth, Even 
Covering with Ful-O-Pep Feeds, 


says Alvin Gaines, of the 
Gaines Ranch, Sanger, N. D. 
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YOU TOO MAY BENEFIT from the amazing results that come 
from feeding vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep Feeds. You'll find that 
Ful-O-Pep Range Breeder Cubes give cows a Vitamin Boost 
that promotes herd health, ability to breed, size of calf crop 
and strength of calves. Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter Pellets are a 
nutritious, appetizing, energy-giving food for calves that help 
combat calf scours and pneumonia, two of the greatest causes 


of calf losses. 


FUL-O-PEP FEEDS are fortified with Concentrated Spring 
Range*, Nature’s Richest combination of Vitamins, plus other 
vitamin-rich sources to furnish vitamins long lacking in cattle 
feeding. Let your Ful-O-Pep Dealer tell you more about these 


profitable feeds. 
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THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, DEPT. K-74, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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” (Signed) 
Sanger, N. D. 






















*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Your herd bull ‘‘starts right’’ 
if he has a good head: 
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MARKETS 


UPS AND DOWNS IN 
THE LIVESTOCK MARKET 


By H. W. French 


IDE FLUCTUATIONS FEATURED 

the cattle and sheep markets, al- 
though changes in hog values were un- 
important after ceiling prices became 
effective on October 4. Ups and downs 
were quite pronounced on slaughter cows, 
but grain-fed steers of choice grade held 
their own without question. Medium and 
good steers worked downward, along 
with many of the other classes of cattle, 
while at the close both slaughter lambs 
and ewes were at a higher level, with 
hogs showing an irregular trend for the 
month. 

There was a marked scarcity of long- 
fed steers at many of the markets, with 
the supply rapidly diminishing, but at 
Chicago strictly good and choice ani- 
mals continued in liberal proportion. For 
the week ending October 9, steers of 
choice and prime grade at Chicago made 
up 56.4 per cent of the number sold out 
of first hands, against 42.6 per cent the 
corresponding week in 1942. All other 
grades were below that of a year ago. 
The percentage for good was 40.2 as 
compared with 46.8 a year earlier, com- 
mon and medium combined constituting 
3.4 and 10.6 per cent, respectively. Aver- 
age price of all fat steers for the week 
of October 9 figured $15.63, against 
$15.12 a year ago. Good and choice were 
higher than a year ago, while common 


and medium showed a loss, indicating a 
wider spread this year. 


Choice fat steers at Chicago at mid- 
October were steady to 25 cents lower 
than a month earlier, as against a 25 to 
75 cents’ decline on most medium to 
good. All heifers were around steady to 
25 cents off, but good cows dropped 
mostly 50 to 75 cents and medium offer- 
ings were $1 or more down. Canner and 
cutter cows were in disfavor most of the 
time and finished largely $1 lower. Bulls, 
despite considerable recovery, closed 
mostly 50 cents lower. Calves and veal- 
ers dropped 50 cents to $1. Although 
buyers apparently were in control, the 
market enjoyed a rebound whenever 
supplies were slackened. 


According to a release by the War 
Food Administration, farm supplies of 
feed grains in sight on October 1 totaled 
approximately 120,000,000 tons, based on 
October 1 farm stocks of oats and corn 
and allowing for probable holdings of 
barley and grain sorghums for grain and 
for the corn and grain sorghums being 
harvested. This compared with 130,000,- 
000 tons a year ago and a range of 58,- 
000,000 to 114,000,000 tons in the preced- 
ing 15 years of record. The farm disap- 
pearance of corn and oats between July 
1 and October 1 was about 17 per cent 
greater than in 1942 and about 27 per 
cent over any of the preceding 20 years. 
When available supplies are considered, 
it is evident that the use of grain can- 
not be continued at the level of the past 
three months. 








12 
Open 
Heifers 


Northwest Nebraska Hereford Breeders’ Assn., Inc. 


Semiannual Sale, at Valentine, Neb., Nov. 13 


An opportunity to secure seed stock—herd bulls and range bulls; consigned by leading 
breeders of Northwestern Nebraska, who supplied seed stock for the herds of the now 
renowned Sandhills Feeder Producers’ Assn. for almost half a century. Show of all sale ani- 
mals will be held on Nov. 12, the day ahead of the sale. Placings will be made for your 


guidance by a nationally recognized judge. 


COL. A. W. THOMPSON, Auctioneer 
For catalog and any desired information, contact Ed Belsky, Sale Manager 


MERRIMAN, NEBR. 








Total production of cattle, hogs, sheep, 
and poultry during the calendar year, 
based on available information, will be 
about 12 per cent above 1942 production 
and 27 per cent in excess of production 
in any preceding year. This high pro- 
duction of livestock, plus other uses, is 
requiring a volume of feed grain in 1948 
as large as the entire production of 1942, 
It will, therefore, be necessary to adjust 
livestock numbers and rates of feeding 
to the smaller volume of grain currently 
available. . 

Feeding ratios for cattle and hog feed- 
ers were less favorable in September 
than a year ago but did not greatly vary 
from the 10-year (1933-42) relationship. 
At Chicago 100 pounds of hogs at Sep- 
tember prices were equivalent to 142 
bushels of corn at September market 
values as compared with 17.5 bushels a 
year ago and 12.8 bushels for the 10-year 
average. One hundred pounds of beef 
cattle at Chicago September prices would 
purchase 14.2 bushels of corn compared 
with 17 bushels a year earlier and 13.7 
for the 10-year average. 

Linseed meal production in August 
was 62,449 tons, making a total for the 
first two months of the season of 117,270 
tons against 139,681 tons in the corre- 
sponding months in 1942. Soybean cake 
and meal production in August dropped 
off slightly to 235,205 tons, bringing the 
July-August total to 488,570 tons com- 
pared with 306,551 tons the correspond- 
ing two months a year ago. Peanut cake 
and meal production in August was 10,- 
358 tons, making 99,182 for the October- 
August total against 56,057 tons for the 
corresponding period last season. 

The run of grass cattle is seasonally 
increasing weekly, although the big Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma grass run has nearly 
run its course at Kansas City. Any num- 
ber of grass cattle are being marketed 
out of Colorado and Wyoming, and much 
of the market hopper in weeks ahead 
will be filled by such arrivals. Texas and 
New Mexico have been marketing heav- 
ily, although many of the cattle have not 
been going to the killers. Weights seem 
to be holding up despite the continued 
dry weather in much of the range coun- 
try. 

Railroads and trucks have beer doing 
a good job of getting livestock to mar- 
ket, although producers and feeders are 
not always able to engage transporta- 
tion on the day they desire. This has a 
tendency to spread the run out thinner 
through the week, and so far there has 
been no congestion anywhere. Orderly 
marketing definitely will benefit every- 
one concerned with the livestock indus- 
try, and all interests need the utmost co- 
operation at this time, because of the 
many difficulties and uncertainties be- 
setting those in any way connected with 
the marketing of livestock. 


UTILITY SET ASIDE FOR ARMY 


Effective October 18, all federally in- 
spected slaughterers were required to set 
aside 45 per cent of utility grade steer 
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and heifer beef that comes within weight 
range and other specifications set by the 
Army for this grade. Expansion to in- 
clude utility beef was made to broaden 
the range of Army purchases. It is also 
provided that 80 per cent of amounts set 
aside be prepared for military use as 
boneless meat. 

Most of the good to choice grain-fed 
steers at Chicago sold at $14 to $16.50 
and some choice offerings below 1,100 
pounds scored $16.75, while heavier fin- 
ished arrivals landed at $16.80 to $16.95. 
Grass-fat steers sold at $9 to $14 but 
mostly at $12 to $13. Fed mixed year- 
lings reached $16.50 and straight heifers 
topped at $16.40. Most good to choice 
heifers sold at $13 to $16, and not many 
grassers passed $12.50. Common to good 
cows usually cleared at $9 to $12 but 
there were some western loads at $12.50 
to $12.75. Bulls sold up to $13, but not 
until late did many pass $12.50 and light- 
weights frequently had to sell at $9 to 
$11.50. It was largely a $15 market for 
choice vealers, although at times the top 
was $15.50. 

Quite often strictly choice grain-fed 
steers at Omaha reached $16.35 and 
some others sold at $16 to $16.25, but 
the bulk medium to choice lots went at 
$12.50 to $15.75. The grass run at this 
market the last week of September was 
the largest of the season, fat steers 
usually selling at $10.75 to $13.50. Most 
of the grain-fed heifers scored $13 to $15 
and best made $15.40 to $15.50. ~ Com- 
mon to good cows bulked at $9.75 to 
$11.75 and several good loads went at 
$12 to $12.50, some 1,148-pound Wyo- 
mings reaching” $12.60. Bulls sold at 
$11.75 down, and vealers regularly 
reached $14.50. 

Well-wintered grass-fat steers at Kan- 
sas City sold at $13.50 to $14 and some 
of these had supplemental feed. Many 
other grassers sold at $10.75 to $13 while 
cutter and common kinds were numerous 
at $8 to $10. Grain-fed steers reached 
516, but few passed $15.50 and many 
sold at $14 to $15.25. Fed heifers aver- 
aging 915 pounds reached $15.75 and 
other choice scored $15.60, while grassy 
and short-fed lots landed at $11 to $14, 
Common to medium straight grass heif- 
ers sold at $8.25 to $11.75 and some 
grazed on Lespedeza reached $12.85. 
Cows bulked at $8.50 to $11.50 but some 
good kinds scored $12. Bulls usually 
went at $10.75 down, and vealers topped 
at $10.75. 

Best fed steers at St. Joseph scored 
$15.85 to $16, good to choice bulking at 
314 to $15.50. Cutter to medium grass 
steers sold at $8.50 to $12.25 and well- 
Wintered and grained-on-the-grass con- 
signments made $12.75 to $14. Grain-fed 
mixed yearlings reached $15.65 and top 
heifers scored $15.25 to $15.50. Only a 
small part of the cow run passed $11. 
Bulls reached $11.50 and many sold be- 
low $10.75. Sioux City reported choice 
steers at $15.65 and $16.25 and 1,169- 
pound Nebraska grassers at $14, with 
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other grassers generally $9.50 to $12.78. 
Fed heifers made $14 to $15.50 and 
grassers usually went at $10 to $12. 
Most cows sold at $9.50 to $11.50 but 
several loads landed at $11.75 to $12.50. 
Best bulls were taken at $11.75 to $12.25. 

Barring a few grain-fed steers at 
$16.75, the top at St. Paul was $16.50 
and other good to choice were taken at 
$14.50 to $16.85. Common and medium 
westerns landed at $10 to $13 and best 
fed westerns were reported at $15 to 
$15.25 as against $7 to $9.50 for canner 
and cutter steers. Outstanding grain-fed 
mixed yearlings and straight heifers 
reached $16, and common to medium 












Ogden Livestock Show 
NOVEMBER 7, 8,9,10 


Silver Anniversary Show 
FEATURING 


CARLOTS OF FAT CATTLE 
FEEDER CATTLE .. PENS OF BULLS 
JUNIOR FAT STEERS .. SHEEP & HOGS 
GREATLY INCREASED PREMIUMS 
FOR 


‘FOOD FOR VICTORY”’ 


SALE DATES: 


HEREFORD HERD AND RANGE BULLS 
IN SINGLES AND PENS OF FIVE 
10 A.M., TUESDAY, NOV. 9 


FAT CATTLE— 
CARLOTS AND INDIVIDUALS 
10 A.M., WEDNESDAY, NOV. 10 


FEEDER CARLOTS— 
1:30 P.M., WEDNESDAY, NOV. 10 


Buy Your Bulls and Feeders at the 
Ogden Livestock Show 






































grass-fat heifers cleared at $9.50 to $12. 
Better grade bulls landed at $10.50 to 
$11.50. Vealers reached $15. Best range 
cows sold at $12 to $13 and the bulk 
grading medium to good were secured at 
$10 to $11.50. 

Both fed mixed yearlings and straight 
steers at Denver reached $16 and aver- 
aged around 1,000 pounds. Long-fed 


heavier cattle were absent. Any number 
of good to choice grain-feds went at $14 
to $15.75. Several loads of outstanding 
heifers from 1,150 pounds down which 
came from a northern Colorado feed-lot 
scored $15.65 to $15.75 and other highly 
finished loads made $15 to $15.55, many 
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good kinds scoring $14 to $14.75. Grass- 
fat heifers around 950 pounds reached 
$12.90 and many sold at $11 to $12.50. 
Some loads of grass-fat steers sold at 
$11 to $13.25, canner to common Mexi- 
cans selling at $7.50 to $9.60 and 
Brahmas at $10.05. Best cows cleared at 
$12.25 to $12.50 and many common to 
_ good at $9.50 to $12. Top on vealers 
dropped from $14 to $13 during the 
month and at the high time choice heavy 
slaughter calves reached $13.75. Very 
few bulls passed $11 and many sold at 
$9.50 to $10.75. 


REPLACEMENT DEMAND GOOD 


Demand for replacement cattle picked 
up surprisingly in the face of talk that 
many feeders would not purchase any- 
thing to put on feed unless the first cost 
was materially reduced. Recent declines 
stimulated the demand, and, despite in- 
creased supplies, values immediately 
again turned upward. During the first 
week of October there were 19,000 re- 
placement cattle taken out from Omaha, 
and liberal purchases were made at Kan- 
sas City and Denver. At the latter mar- 
ket some of the northern Colorado feed- 
lot operators dipped in, but in the main 
most markets reported chiefly a Corn 
Belt outlet. 


Eight Corn Belt states took 399,514 
cattle out to the feed-lots during Sep- 
tember, against 386,570 a year earlier. 
Accumulative totals for July through 
September were 623,704 and 699,170, re- 
spectively. The movement from range to 
feed-lots fell off in September, but the 
number purchased at terminal markets 
showed a vast increase. Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, and Nebraska reported a decrease in 
September, while Iowa indicated the big- 
gest increase of the states exceeding 
last year. 

Present indications are that the num- 
ber of cattle to be fed during the coming 
winter and spring will be below a year 
ago in nearly all the principal feeding 
states, both in the Corn Belt and in other 
areas. This reduction will be sharp, ac- 
cording to a release by the Department 
of Agriculture. The causes for the prob- 


able reduction are associated with prices 
and not with availability of cattle. The 
potential supply is larger than last year 
and of near record size. 

Prices of feed grains, high-protein 
feeds, and hay are much higher than a 
year ago. Stocker and feeder cattle 
prices were materially higher than a 
year ago during the first half of 1948 
but values declined considerably the last 
two months and early in October were 
about the same as a year earlier. Many 
feeders in recent months have found it 
difficult to obtain needed feed supplies 
and are fearful of the situation during 
the coming feeding season. 

Reports are to the effect that feeders 
this year are showing a decided prefer- 
ence for cattle with weight. This is re- 
flected in records of shipments and 
prices of various weights of feeder steers 
at four leading markets. Steers weigh- 
ing over 800 pounds are in larger pro- 
portion and steers under 700 pounds of 
smaller proportion, while calves are much 
below last year; also, price premiums for 
choice yearlings and calves which have 
prevailed in most recent years have been 
largely eliminated. Contracting of feeder 
calves in Texas and New Mexico has 
been quite limited and asking prices have 
weakened in recent weeks. 

Average weight of stocker and feeder 
steers purchased at Chicago, Kansas 
City, St. Paul, and Omaha during July 
through September was 775 pounds 
against 764 pounds a year ago. For the 
first week of October average weights 
were 750 and 739 pounds, respectively. 
Average price at Chicago for September 
was $12.49 in 1943 and $12.39 in 1942, 
and for July through September $12.81 
and $12.25, respectively. September aver- 
age cost at Kansas City stood at $11.81 
and $11.64, respectively, and for the 
three months $11.98 and $11.75, respec- 
tively. 

FLESHY FEEDERS MOST ACTIVE 

Stocker and feeder steers at mid-Octo- 
ber in the face of some late improve- 


ment stood around 50 cents to $1 lower 
than a month earlier at Chicago, while 


7 Polled Hereford Bulls 


Will Sell at Platte Valley Hereford Association 


FALL SHOW AND SALE 


At North Platte, Neb., November 23 
ALSO: 61 HEREFORD BULLS—32 HEREFORD HEIFERS 


CONSIGNORS 


(K. ABERCROMBIE, MOOREFIELD—1 


OF THE ) ERWIN KUHLMAN, NORTH PLATTE—3 
POLLED BULLS: | HENRY KUHLMAN, NORTH PLATTE—2 
*  LORVIL KUHLMAN,’ NORTH PLATTE—1 


THE SALE BEGINS PROMPTLY AT 1:00 P. M., C.W.T. 


A. W. THOMPSON, Auctioneer 


GUY N. BAKER, Sale Manager 


THE SHOW BEGINS AT 10:15 A. M., C.W.T., WITH 
ED. BELSKY, MERRIMAN, NEB., ACTING AS JUDGE. 


Attend also the sale of the Western Nebraska Hereford Association at Alliance on 
November 22 









Plans for Killing 
And Curing Pork 


Simple meat-smoking and hog- 
slaughtering equipment is described 
in a new folder just issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. It is 
illustrated with construction plans 
for small frame and masonry 
smokehouses, a barrel-type smoker, 
scalding tank, and an ingenious 
‘“hobby-horse” hoist for lifting car- 
casses to hang them up for cooling 
and cutting. The plans of the 
houses and equipment, prepared by 
J. W. Simons and Geo. L. Edick, of 
the Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration, are complete with bill of 
materials and all dimensions. Single 
copies may be obtained free by 
writing to the Office of Informa- 
tion, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 





she-stock and calves declined 25 to 50 
cents. Somewhat similar losses were re- 
ported at many of the other market cen- 
ters and quite frequently the break in 
calf values was more severe. Fleshy 
cattle are by far the most active at this 
time, and probably this condition will 
prevail throughout the season. Only a 
moderate supply of northwestern cattle 
suitable for country buyers has been 
available at Chicago. 


Most of the good to choice steers for 
replacement purposes at Chicago sold 
$12 to $13.50 and some choice loads 
scored $13.65 to $14.25, including fleshy 
feeders at $13.80. Common and medium 
natives and southwesterns sold at $9 to 
$11.50. Good to choice Wyoming feeder 
heifers made $11.50 to $12.50. Some 
calves reached $14.50 but most sales were 
from $13.50 down. 


Any number of good to choice steers 
went out from Kansas City at $11 to $13, 
and common to medium at $8.50 to 
$10.75. Heavy feeder steers scored $13 
to $13.50. Medium to choice heifers were 
taken at $10 to $12, and medium to good 
cows at $8 to $9.50. Steer calves usually 
sold at $11.50 to $13.25, and heifer calves 
at $10.50 to $12. Some selected steer 
calves for 4-H Club purposes made $14. 

Strictly choice yearling steers at 
Omaha topped at $14.25, but most good 
to choice steers made $11.25 to $13.50. 
Several loads of yearlings and fleshy 
feeders scored $13.50 to $13.90. Heifers 
usually sold at $10.50 to $12. Good to 
choice steer calves landed at $12.25 to 
$15 and fancy animals registered at $16. 
Fancy heifer calves topped at $14. 

Medium to good replacement steers at 
Sioux City bulked at $11 to $12.50, choice 
and fleshy kinds going at $12.75 to 
$13.60. Good to choice heifers went out 
at $11 to $11.50, and common to good 
cows found an outlet at $7.75 to $9. 
Most steer calves scored $12 to $14, but 
choice 360-pound arrivals reached $15. 
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Good to choice steers at St. Paul went at 
$11.50 to $13.40, and common largely 
under $10. Heifers reached $12. Com- 
mon to good steers at St. Joseph were 
secured at $8.50 to $12.50, and some 
choice ai $12.75 to $13.25, with most 
calves from $13.50 down. 

Only one load of yearling steers at 
Denver sold on country account as high 


as $14, but the upper crust of the little 
cattle landed at $12.75 to $13.25. Some 
two-year-olds made $13.40 and fleshy 
heavy feeders topped at $13.60. Any 
number of medium to good steers of 
most weights and ages went at $10.50 to 
$12.50, while common Mexicans and off- 
colored steers frequently went at $9.25 
and below. Many heifers on the low spot 
sold at $10 to $10.75, but near the close 
good to choice kinds were to be had at 
$10.75 to $11.50. Most of the cows taken 
out were of the $7.50 to $9 variety. Some 
calves sold at $12.50 to $13 with rangers 
of known quality not available but quot- 
able higher. Most of the medium to good 
calves were available at $10.50 to $12, 
heifer calves rarely passing $11.50. 


HOGS AND THEIR CEILING 


Hog prices at Chicago immediately 
went at the ceiling on October 4, the date 
live hog price ceilings became effective. 
To bring this about, all good and choice 
hogs weighing over 170 pounds were ad- 
justed downward 10 to 385 cents, while 
light sows sold steady to 25 cents higher. 
Many other terminal markets adjusted 
their prices to ceiling levels the very 
first day, but some markets took a week 
or more to get on that basis. In some in- 
stances the ceiling was reached by an ad- 
vance and in others by a decline. Once 
the ceiling was established, most of the 
hogs and sows of good to choice grades 
at Chicago made $14.75 and continued 
to sell on that basis the first two weeks, 
although there was a little softening in 
prices on medium grade barrows and 
gilts and all hogs under 170 pounds as 
well as for most sows. 


Mid-October prices at Chicago were 
very irregular as compared with a month 
earlier. Hogs from 140 to 160 pounds 
closed strong to 50 cents higher and 
those from 160 to 180 pounds were 15 


cents higher to 15 cents lower, with the " 


lightest weights displaying the strength. 
Offerings from 180 to 300 pounds de- 
clined 10 to 40 cents. Sows below 360 
pounds were 10 to 15 cents off, while 
those with more weight finished around 
50 cents or more higher. At the close of 
September and at the opening in October 
best barrows and gilts were worth $15,10. 


Markets currently are being supplied 
largely with Colorado and Wyoming 
lambs, although at some points natives 
seem to predominate. Receipts have 
been liberal a good share of the time, 
and already there is talk that the peak 
of the movement has been reached, but 
many believe that supplies will continue 
ample for some time ahead. So far there 
has not been much forced movement, 
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although growers are cuncerned consid- into that important area is far below 
erably about the lambs in feeder flesh normal. 
which are yet to be marketed. 

Fat-lamb prices at many centers hit 
a new low for the season before any re- 
action took place, but this reaction in in- 
stances was sharp and in less than a 


week amounted to $1. All killers are the downward price trend and causing a 
willing buyers at prevailing prices as considerable _rise. During September 
they are enjoying access to many good there were 927,214 sheep and lambs 


to choice rangers and occasional highly taken into Corn Belt feed-lots, against 
desirable natives. Mid-October prices for 78.729 in September, 1942. The in- 
slaughter lambs at Chicago were strong movement for July through September 
to 50 cents higher than a month ago but totaled 1,488,481 as compared with 1,449,- 
yearlings were down 50 cents. On the 


095 a year ago. 
other hand, ewes after considerable fluc- Mase teid laa han % 5 
tuation closed mostly 25 to 50 cents De ee eee 


higher tracted recently on the western ranges 
at $10.50 to $11, although some of the 


: ; : best have sold at $11.25 to $11.50, with 
ranges has picked up in recent weeks ; pe a 
after a long lull in which asking and mixed fats and feeders at $11.75 to $12. 
holding prices were far apart. Because Prices are from $1 to $2 below the early 
of the lack or scarcity of wheat pasture, high spot when very few lambs were pur- 
feed buyers managed to secure the ad- chased. Feeder lambs around 55 to 60 
vantage and lamb growers were com- pounds often sold at $10 to $10.25 and 
pelled to make concessions to stimulate some bands went at $9.50, with peewees 
the movement of their lambs not in killer almost unsalable. 


flesh. Country buyers are after fleshy FEWER LAMBS TO BE FED 
lambs and prefer those from 65 pounds 
The number of sheep and lambs to be 


up, often taking bands averaging 73 to 
75 pounds which in many other years fed during the coming winter and spring 
they purchased at a discount, as then the probably will be considerably smaller 
most urgent call was for those weighing than a year ago, according to a release 
60 and 65 pounds. Northern Colorado by the Department of Agriculture. The 
feed-lot operators after holding off for number for the Corn Belt may show 
weeks began buying on the market and little change, but there will be a large 
on the ranges, but so far the movement reduction in the number on wheat pas- 


Assurance of maturity of the corn crop 
has been a factor of benefit to the lam» 
grower, as many Corn Belt feeders re- 
cently stepped into the market and pur- 
chased feeder lambs, thereby checking 


Contracting of feeder lambs on the 







Platte Valley Hereford Association 


FALL SHOW AND SALE 


November 23, 1943 North Platte, Neb. 


Show Begins at 10:15 a. m., Central War Time 
Ed Belsky, Merriman, Nebraska, Will Judge 


Sale Begins at 1:00 p. m., Central War Time 
A. W. Thompson, Auctioneer Guy N. Baker, Sale Manager 


61 Hereford Bulls 32 Hereford Heifers 
7 Polled Hereford Bulls 


CONSIGNED BY: 


K. Abercrombie, Moorefield 1 polled bull H. P. Larson, Maxwell........ ; 1 bull 
Cc. L. Contryman & Sons, Ogallala ....2 bulls Bob Lawler, Paxton . 2 bulls 


























Orvil Kuhiman, North Platte 1 polled bull Harold Sukraw, Maxwell . ia aaa 


Claude Drake, Maxwell... 5 bulls, 1 heifer Ned Martin, Maxwell g ......31 heifers 
Jerry Fear, Sutherland....... we | H. L. McNeel, North Platte ; a SF 
| Neal Fear, Sutherland.......... 1 bull O’Connor Bros., Elsie ......15 bulls 
| Jack Haugland & Son, Hershey : ....4 bulls Louis Refior, North Platte 2 bulls 
George Koch, Hershey........ 3 bulls Merte Reficor, Paxton... ............................................2 bulls 
S. J. Koch, Hershey : 5 bulls Byron Sadle, Paxton ..6 bulls 
Erwin Kuhlman, North Platte ..3 polled bulls W. Shoup & Sons, Sutherland 3 bulls 
Henry Kuhiman, North Platte 3 bulls, 2 polled bulls Wilber Sommer, Maxwell ss .... bull 








Make a circuit and attend the Western Nebraska Hereford Association Sale 
at Alliance on November 22 
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New York and New England 
Sheep Numbers Increasing 


After many years of decline, the 
sheep population of New York and 
of the New England states is ris- 
ing by leaps and bounds. The Con- 
necticut Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion has re-established the ancient 
sheep-shearing camp, which in 
earlier times was an important 
clearing house for agricultural in- 
formation. A century ago, there 
were approximately 5,000,000 sheep 
on the farms of New York state 
—about half as many as there are 
today in Texas which, with about 
10,000,000, leads all other states 
by a large margin. The number 
of sheep and lambs on farms and 
ranches throughout the United 
States in 1942 was placed at 49,- 
200,000, with a farm value per 
head of $8.67. 





tures, mostly in Kansas. Feeding will be 
down in nearly all the western states. 

September movement of lambs to 
wheat pastures of western Kansas was 
much smaller than a year ago, and there 
is little likelihood that many more will 
move in during October and November, 
in contrast with the heavy in-movement 
during those months in 1942. As a re- 
sult of the limited rainfall during Au- 
gust and September, there is practically 
no volunteer wheat pasture in that area. 
Shortage of wheat pasture in the Pan- 
handle and southern plains and the high 
prices of feed grains are expected sharp- 
ly to reduce feeding of lambs in Texas. 

Choice western slaughter lambs during 
the fore part of the period under review 
reached $14.75 at Chicago but soon the 
good to choice offerings were to be had 
around $14 and below. After this there 
was a quick and sharp recovery, and 
near the close some choice 104-pound 
westerns scored $14.95, with most of the 
good to choice at $14.15 to $14.85. Na- 
tives of good to choice grade closed 
mostly at $13.50 to $14.50 and best at 
$14.75. Any number of medium to good 
yearlings sold at $11.25 to $12.25, but 
choice lightweights reached $13. Ewes 
finished as high as $6.65, but bulk for 
the month scored $5.25 to $6.25. 

Not many feeder lambs were available, 
the big runs showing up at Omaha and 
Denver, where prices closed mostly 25 
cents lower than a month ago but sharp- 
ly higher than the current month’s low 
spot. Feeder lambs at Denver worth $12 
at the start of October were selling late 
at $12.40 to $12.60 and occasionally 
higher, but lightweights frequently landed 
below $11.50 most of the month. Some 
feeder lambs before the break made 
$13.10 at Omaha and $138 at St. Paul, but 
the low spot Omaha top of $12.25 was 
supplanted on the close, with a top fig- 
ure of $12.65. 
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WOOL AND HIDE TRADE 
By H.W.F. 


TOTAL OF 188,649,897 POUNDS 

of domestic wools had been appraised 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation by 
October 9. The Boston wool market was 
very spotty, but generally the undertone 
on free domestic wools was firm as a re- 
sult of inquiries from manufacturers who 
intended to blend this domestic wool with 
foreign wools for civilian goods. It is in- 
dicated that mills are now working about 
65 per cent of capacity on civilian orders, 
and the remainder on Army orders. AI- 
though not much domestic wool actually 
changed hands, the removal from the 
market of recently offered, poorly held 
wools, and lots offered below ceiling 
prices made the feeling better. 


BIDS ASKED 


The Quartermaster Corps asked for 
bids on 420,000 greatcoats, the material 
to be furnished in part by the Quarter- 
master Corps, and bids also were asked 
on 604,700 pairs of wool ski socks. Spec- 
ifications call for use of 100 per cent 
domestic wool, not lower than 50’s in 
grade. Requests for bids for 132,000 
olive drab knit shirts were made and it 
was required that the wool should be 100 
per cent domestic and not lower than 60’s. 


Bids were asked on 9,000,000 jackets; 
11,640,000 pairs of trousers; 4,980,000 
herringbone twill suits; 1,448,000 Macki- 
naws; 4,200,000 pairs of serge trousers; 
4,357,159 garrison hats; and 3,100,000 
blankets. Specification on the blanket 
order require 100 per cent domestic wool, 
50 per cent of 56/60’s and 50 per cent 
not lower than 50’s, use of wool finer 
than 60’s being prohibited. Previous to 
this blanket order, manufacturers having 
old orders on which delivery dates had 
been deferred had been postponing de- 
liveries on purchases of medium wools. 
Due to change in quartermaster require- 
ments all past orders for 12-ounce flan- 
nel cloth have been cancelled. 

Fine staple Australian spot wool was 
active late in September, and most lots 
sold at full ceiling prices, representing 
about 5 cents’ advance, clean basis. As 
less of these wools became available the 
demand for shorter wools from Australia 
developed enough to bring about ceiling 
prices. Replacements for these lots were 
impossible at present, due to lack of of- 
ferings at primary markets. It was esti- 
mated that 80,000 bales of Australian 
wool have been purchased since July 1 
by dealers and manufacturers. South 
American wools were slightly easier and 
some low scoured offerings were taken 
for use in ski suits. Some 36’s to 40’s 
in Argentina were taken off the market 
in anticipation that Argentina would in- 
augurate a price support program on 
these types. 

The tone of the wool market in Argen- 
tina and Uruguay appears more opti- 
mistic than a year ago when large stocks 
of unsold wool remained on hand. Stocks 


on hand at the end of the current season 
(Sept. 30) may be about as large but a 
greater proportion will consist of woo] 
already sold and awaiting shipment and 
of Argentine coarse crossbred wool jn 
the hands of speculators. Combined ex- 
ports from Argentina and Uruguay dur- 
ing the first 10 months of the current 
season averaged 23,060,000 pounds as 
compared with 27,000,000 pounds a year 
earlier and 44,000,000 pounds in the 
1938-39 season. During 1942 the Argen- 
tine wool scouring plants handled 218,- 
000,000 pounds of grease wool, with the 
yield in scoured wool 54.4 per cent. 


Some of the fleece wool appraisals 
were as follows: fair sized lots 64’s/70’s 
graded delaine from Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, staple wools, 44.77 to 50.82 
cents in the grease; Ohio staple delaines 
38.72 to 47.19 cents; quarter blood staple 
Pennsylvania 53.76 to 56.64 cents; Ohio 
graded three-eighths 56.16 cents, and 
half blood staple 47.56 cents. 


Graded territory free wools were at 
ceiling prices. Some appraisals at Bos- 
ton follow: Montana fine staple of good 
grade with 54 per cent shrinkage $1.21, 
clean basis, and 55.66 cents in the 
grease. Heavier shrinking fine staple 
average to good $1.18 to $1.20, clean 
basis, and 42.48 to 51.60, grease basis; 
three-eighths staple good shrinking 51 
to 56 per cent $1.05 to $1.06, clean, and 
46.20 to 51.94 cents in the grease; quar- 
ter staple, average to good with shrink- 
age 47 to 53 per cent 96 to 97 cents, 
clean, and 45.12 to 50.88 in the grease. 


Some inquiry was received for ware- 
house space in Boston from dealers in 
Texas requiring room for fail clip. Some 
Boston appraisal prices follow: 12 months 
fine, average good with 58 per cent 
shrink, $1.17 on a clean basis and 49.14 
cents in the grease; fine staple good 
shrinking 59 per cent $1.18, scoured, and 
48.38 cents on a grease basis. Heavier 
shrinking lots made $1.14 to $1.17 on a 
clean basis and 40.95 to 43.32 cents in 
the grease. Eight months fine short to 
average and shrinking 60 per cent $1.08 





Fish by the Acre 


Based on findings that the Bul- 
garian carp thrives well in rice 
fields (it is estimated that, roughly, 
between 25 and 45 pounds of fish 
ean be raised with success on about 
a quarter of an acre of submerged 
rice land), the Bulgarian Ministry 
of Agriculture will encourage rice 
growers to cultivate fish in their 
fields. The area of rice fields avail- 
able for such activities totals ap- 
proximately 25,000 acres, on which 
from 2,200,000 to 4,400,000 pounds 
of fish could be produced annually. 
This equals the amount taken each 
year from the Danube River and 
other fresh-water sources in Bul- 
garia. 
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Considerable buying of mohair in 
Texas was done at strong prices late in 
September, and sales for future delivery 
continued into October. About 210,000 
pounds were reported at 57 cents for 
adult and 77 cents for kid; 600,000 pounds 
at 57% cents for adult and 77% cents 
for kid; 705,000 pounds at 58 cents for 
adults, 68 cents for yearling, and 78 
cents for kid; and 330,000 pounds at 60 
cents for adult and 80 cents for kid. 


HIDE SUPPLY DOWN 

There is some uncertainty as to the 
number of hides for the year, but it is 
believed that the supply will fall below 
expectation. Late trade estimates indi- 
cate that the year’s total supply of hides 
will be around 23,000,000 as compared 
with 28,250,000 in 1942. Recent supplies 
have shown some increase because of the 
ereater shipments of live cattle to mar- 
ket since the fall season began. 

It has been reported that 8,000,000 or 
9,000,000 hides will be needed for foot- 
wear for the armed forces and for lend- 
lease purposes, and not more than 15,- 
000,000 will be available for civilians as 
compared with 19,000,0000 in the previ- 
ous year. Around 17,000,000 pairs of 
shoes will be required for civilian use in 
the last quarter of the year but they 
may not be available. Substitute wear- 
resisting materials are being devised for 
use as soles and these will save a vast 
quantity of leather. 

Cattle hide imports from South Amer- 
ica have dropped sharply and this fact, 
coupled with the failure of domestic pro- 
duction to move up to normal levels, 
forced the War Production Board to or- 
der that processing of cattle hides con- 
tinue at 30 per cent below the 1942 rate. 
A new cut of 10 per cent in calfskin 
processing for the fourth quarter was 
ordered, or down to 80 per cent of the 
1942 monthly average. This was because 
of the sharp decline in calfskin produc- 
tion in the third quarter and the fact 
that output normally declines in the 
fourth quarter. 

Big packer and small killer hide mar- 
ket was active and slow by turns, and 
most of the permits were filled by mid- 
October. Buyers quite frequently showed 
need for only the better grades and such 
offerings usually moved readily. The 
September increase was not so large as 
anticipated although selections were a 
little better than a month earlier. 

Ceiling quotations were as follows: 
heavy and light native steer and cow 
hides, 15% cents; heavy Texas steers, 
14% cents; banded cows, 14% cents; and 
native bulls, 12 cents. Packer kipskins 
Were quoted at 20 cents, and packer calf- 
skins at 27 cents, 

Country hides were uneven and gener- 
ally the market was slow, with buyers 
neglecting off-grade offerings. Quota- 
roe - eri ein all weights, 

> ©} 2S, - pounds, 15 
cents; and branded hides, 14 cents. 


November, 194.3 


Oct. 15, 1943 

Slaughter Steers—Choice (1,100-1,500 lbs.) ....$15.75-16.90 
Slaughter Steers—Good 14.00-16.00 
Slaughter Steers—Choice (900-1,100 Ibs.)........ 15.50-16.50 
Slaughter Steers—Good...................--s--ec200cee0ee-es 14.00-15.50 
Slaughter Steers—Medium (700-1,300 lIbs.)...... 11.50-14.00 
Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (700-900 Ibs.)...... 13.50-16.25 
Heifers—Good-Choice ..........--..-.--.---eccesseeoneeenee 13.25-16.25 
Se CORON sa en 11.50-12.75 
Vealers—Godd-Choice ..o..nn.cc ci cscsac once ccccccencceees 14.00-15.00 
Calves—Good-Choice ...................---.-.ssccseecceeseeeeee 12.00-13.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice ........ 12.00-14.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med............. 9.50-12.50 
Hogs—Medium Weights (200-240 lbs.)............ 14.75 only 
Spring Lambs—Good-Choice ......................-.-.+-+- 14.00-14.75 
Yearling Wethers—Good-Choice........................ 12.00-13.00 
Ewes—Good-Choice ..................0......----secccccsceeseneee 6.00- 6.75 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Sept. 15, 1943 
$16.00-17.00 
14.75-16.00 
15.75-16.75 
14.75-15.75 
12.00-15.00 
14.50-16.50 
13.50-16.45 
12.25-13.25 
15.00-16.00 
12.00-14.00 
12.50-15.00 
10.00-12.50 
14.75-15.05 
13.50-14.75 
12.50-13.50* 
5.75- 6.25* 





Oct. 15, 1942 


$16.00-17.00 


14.25-16.00 
15.75-16.75 
14.00-15.50 
11.50-14.25 
14.00-16.75 
13.50-16.00 
11.75-12.75 
13.50-15.50 
11.50-13.75 
12.00-14.25 
10.00-12.00 
14.70-15.00 
14.25-14.75 
11.75-12.50 

5.50- 6.00 


First Nine Months 


*Shorn. 
LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 
September 
1943 1 1943 
RECEIPTS— 
NY ois Stiaradirtcecinceien 2,006,509 1,918,170 12,279,209 
SO oni eed 609,094 686,878 3,811,168 
BRO skein oe 2a et 2,840,802 2,528,936 28,515,066 
Sheep and Lambs .......... 4,248,256 3,656,831 20,924,022 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS}— 
CR secs hs 1,113,816 956,911 6,161,553 
SUED, csscugancmastiveianaidenin 256,588 320,769 1,647,442 
ESN de are ce ata 909,636 608,474 7,849,180 
Sheep and Lambs .......... 2,392,842 2,073,159 9,915,683 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
NT his rai dnancrabtataiaatsines 539,651 530,727 2,641,813 
CORVCHY scescihe Geer 81,348 128,514 498,432 
Oe fle eclnte eas aesatnees 79,124 48,455 624,254 
Sheep and Lambs .......... 842,008 780,674 3,022,275 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
CON ccs S 1,146,020 1,158,758 7,962,151 
MRIS, Sones ee 531,906 513,052 3,400,865 
oie ethan acta tes 4,173,978 3,842,564 43,062,663 
Sheep and Lambs .......... 2,453,630 2,222,704 16,101,707 


yIncludes stockers and feeders. 


*Exclusive of calves. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


Oct.1,1943t  Sept.1,1943 Oct. 1, 1942 
RUNGE GND MNCEE ose os coc settee eee eee 99,675 91,262 83,156 
Cured BeOl sii wished aS ae nee .. 12,254 9,992 11,990 
Lamb and Mutton, Frozen............................ 17,682 13,777 11,260 
BONN Essa doesn a ee 110,464 180,089 68,400 
DP RN OUI oss cccacctnsznsscaes cee de eeiaseee 113,772 158,827 73,410 
Perey a oe ee 136,950 158,248 128,477 
Meats, Miscellaneous ............. Sela can ee lath aes 105,241 112,574 79,885 
Wo aii ali ied canis inca ec chaincrmanlslcatiea teil 160,535 226,235 54,169 
Rendered Pork Fat............ dade dan eae ee 31,533 33,778 7,974 
POAC POUNCE Goes eis 2 ee eee 96,301 55,415 115,505 


NOTE: {Previously included with lard. *Cured or in process of cure. 


These holdings include stocks in both cold storage warehouses and meat packinghouse plants. 


1942 


12,691,615 

4,592,511 
24,193,748 
19,311,379 


2,405,285 
627,893 
466,580 

2,699,264 


9,067,156 

4,204,916 
37,878,284 
14,980,239 


Five-Year Av. 
43,931 
11,804 

4,809 
76,607 
69,558 

163,499 
62,638 
136,907 


{Figures shown subject to revision. 


The FDA and 


FSCC held in cold storage outside of processors’ hands, 80,210,722 pounds of cured pork cuts and 115,224,937 


pounds of lard and rendered pork fat. 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— 


Steer and Heifer—Choice (700 lbs. up) ...................... 
Steer and: Meirfer—Good ..2.. 2 ck 
Steer and Heifer—Choice (500-700 Ibs.).........0000......... 
Steer and Herler—Co0d 
Yearling Steer and Heifer—Choice..............00...0.022200..... 
Yearling Steer and Heifer—Good..............0000000002000...... 
Cow—Commercial 
Weal ane Cant —© noe 
Vea ciy Call — Cee oo eeee 
FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON— 
Lamb—Choice (all weights) 
Lamb—Good 
Ewe—Good 
Ewe—Commercial 
FRESH PoRK CuUTS— 
Loin—8-12 Ibs. 


* Steer only. 


$21.50-22.25 


New York 
Oct. 15, 1943 


20.50-21.25 
21.50-22.25 
20.50-21.25 
21.50-22.25 
20.50-21.25 
18.50-19.25 
21.50-22.25 
20.50-21.25 


26.00-26.75 
24.50-25.25 
13.25-14.00 
12.00-12.75 


25.25-26.00 


Chicago 
Oct. 15, 1942 


$20.75-22.25* 
19.00-20.50* 


20.75-22.25* 
19.00-20.50* 
20.75-22.25* 
19.00-20.50* 


21.25-22.75 
19.00-21.00 


23.00-26.00 
20.00-23.00 
11.00-13.00 
10.00-11.00 


27.00-29.00 


27 









FIGHT GRUB 


AND OTHER LIVESTOCK PESTS 
With An 
AUTOMATIC CURRYING 
& DIPPING MACHINE jLY< 


A low cost, labor saving way to 
rid livestock of grub, lice, flies, 
ete. Stock treat themselves. 
Keeps livestock sleek. Cattle gain 
faster. Built to last a lifetime. 


White Jor FREE FOLDER 


gar: Para en ey 
EMERY L. DETRAY, District Manager 


Dept. 88 ENDER, NEBR. 
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AND RANGE REPORT 


UPPLY OF FEED ON WESTERN 

ranges continued poor to good, with 
more than seasonal declines reported in 
the central and northern Great Plains 
and the Far West but with some im- 
provement from rains in Texas, accord- 
ing to the Denver western livestock of- 
fice of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Continued dry weather in September 
caused more than the usual decline in 
condition of western range feed, except 
in Texas in areas outside the Panhandle, 
southern plains, and part of the north- 
central section. Montana, the Dakotas, 
western Nebraska, sections of eastern 
Wyoming, and most of Colorado had 
very good dry, cured range feed. West- 
ern Kansas had fair to good dry pasture 
feed. Oklahoma was poor in range and 
pasture feeds, but rain provided some 
local relief. New Mexico had short and 
dry range feed, with prospects of some 
improvement in the west and southwest. 
Arizona had improved prospects for her 
fall and winter feed. Utah’s low and in- 
termediate ranges had fair to good dry 
feed, but prospects for winter range feed 
in the east and southwest were poor. 
Nevada’s lower and winter ranges were 
dry, with some short feed, except in the 
southeast. Idaho, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton fall and winter ranges suffered from 
dry weather and needed rain to start 
new and soften old feed. California had 
adequate range and pasture feeds. 


Wheat pasture prospects were poor in 
western Kansas, Oklahoma, and in the 
Panhandle and plains sections of Texas. 
Field feeds were in good supply in the 
western irrigated sections. Hay supplies 
were not too large, with outside demand 
cutting into local needs and resulting in 
rise in prices. Dry range and pasture 
feeds may result in some early feeding 
and early use of field feeds. Need for 
concentrates to carry the large inventory 
of livestock and offset reduced range 
and other feed is strong and urgent. 


Cattle and calves continued in good 
to very good condition, with only a light 
shrink in areas where feed has been 
short. Cattle have done very well on dry, 
well cured feed. They can be expected to 
show gains in Texas and the Southwest 
where range has improved. Country con- 
tracting and buying were reported very 
limited for September, with practically 
no demand for calves. Movement to 
market in September from Kansas and 
Oklahoma and some other local areas 
was heavy. Direct movement from the 
West was smaller than in September, 
1942. Cattle moving to market general- 


ly showed good finish except from a few 
dry areas, 

Sheep and lambs were generally jp 
good condition. Some shrinkage was Te- 
ported in the intermountain section, the 
Northwest, and local areas. Texas Sheep 


started gaining after rains in that 
state’s sheep section. Late fall and wip. 
ter feed was dry and short on the Sheep 
ranges of central and southern Wyo. 
ming, parts of Idaho and Nevada, east. 
ern and southwestern Utah, west-central 
Colorado, and parts of New Mexico. Con- 
tracting of feeder lambs was very lin- 
ited during September. A decided tep. 
dency to sell old ewes, particularly in 
Texas, Idaho, and some other sections, 
was reported. Demand for feeder lambs 
for the western irrigated sections and 
wheat pasture sections reported 
light. 

Condition of ranges and cattle ag of 
October 1, with comparisons, was given 
as follows: 

Equivalent of reported conditions: 49 
or below is very bad; 50-59 bad; 60-69 
poor; 70-79 fair; 80-89 good; 90-99 very 
good; 100 and over excellent, unusual. 
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North Dakota..86 88 89 
South Dakota 

(Western)..87 87 92 
Montana......... 86 89 92 9 
Wyoming........ 78 80 85 82 88 88 91 9 
Nebraska 

(Western)..84 84 92 84 89 89 92 90 
Kansas 

(Western)..76 77 92 76 85 85 93 86 
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wo 
wow 
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Colorado......... 83 87 89 84 89 91 93 90 
Oklahoma....... 62 63 89 75 74 7T 88 &1 
wetness oS aoc c5 76 72 92 81 81 80 90 84 
New Mexico....75 78 92 85 83 84 92 89 
WO eases 80 84 84 80 86 89 89 8 
Washington....75 85 81 80 84 89 88 87 
Oregon............ 77 81 76 80 84 85 85 87 
TM eg sincc Sisicecos 76 87 78 83 87 92 88 89 
Nevada............ 78 81 80 83 87 92 91 9 
Arizona.........-. 85 85 70 82 84 84 TT 87 


California........ 82 83 81 74 86 86 89 86 


States.......... 79 80 87 81 84 85 90 8 
(Weighted) 





Forecast Bans Removed 


As the effect of what Censorship 
Director Byron Price termed “im- 
proved defense and other war con- 
ditions,” the Office of Censorship 
last month removed virtually all 
restrictions on the publishing and 
broadcasting of weather forecasts. 
The order said that handicaps 
which inadequate weather informa- 
tion imposes on agriculture, avia- 
tion, shipping, and other essential 
activities now overbalance the 
diminishing benefits of restrictions. 
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AUTHORITY FOR MEAT BOARD 


C. R. Rathbone, of the Circle H Ranch 
at Augusta, Mont., in a letter to Sen- 
ator B. K. Wheeler, of Montana, voiced 
the sentiments of stockmen generally in 
a plea that “Congress act before it is too 
late and give the War Meat Board at 
Chicago a free hand to function properly 
in order that the chaotic conditions which 
exist in the production phase of the live- 
stock and meat industry may be rem- 
edied.” It is generally conceded that the 
War Meat Board is composed of men 
with experience and knowledge in the 
livestock and meat business and that 
their judgment is sound, but they act 
only as advisors. Mr. Rathbone com- 
plained of “little inquiry” in contracting 
of calves, the possibility of extreme 
shortages of meat next spring, and a 
situation as in Augusta, Mont., where 
“three of the main stores handling meat 
and pork products have had one slab of 
bacon between them since August.” 


PACKERS SEE LABOR CRISIS 

A limited survey of the packing in- 
dustry’s manpower situation, made by 
National Provisioner, showed recently 
that packers ‘are operating with below- 
normal labor forces and, while barely 
‘getting by’ during the late summer ebb 
in receipts, will face a desperate situa- 
tion this fall as runs increase.” An 
eastern packer reported that “We do 
not have enough labor to carry on our 
normal operations. We are not hindered 
too much now, because we have our hog 
slaughter employees distributed through- 
out the other departments.” An Ohio 
packer said he had a “loss of 30 per cent 
and also a loss of some of our skilled 
employees who have been replaced with 
inexperienced people.” A metropolitan 
packing company said, “At the present 
time we endeavor to carry on normal 
operations by the process of shifting 
help from one department to another.” 
A packer from the Southwest said, “We 
do not know how we can even continue 
at present production levels, much less 
increase our operations.” 


ARMY NEEDS DEERSKINS 


Because deerskins are urgently needed 
for war purposes, the War Production 
Board and the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior are 
appealing to hunters to turn all hides 
into commercial channels for manufac- 
ture of equipment for the armed forces. 
Deer and elk hides will provide gloves, 
boots for the Arctic troops, and other 
military items. During the 1942-43 big- 
game season, 615,000 deer and 34,000 elk 
were shot by licensed hunters in the 
United States, and approximately 162,- 
000 hides from this source were turned 
over to industry. 


WHR SALE 


At the Wyoming Hereford Ranch sale 
at Cheyenne in October, 60 head of bulls 
and females brought an average sale 
price of $3,294. Top bull price was 
registered by WHR Proud Mixer 20th at 
$20,000, going to H. C. Pearson, of 
Indianola, Ind., while WHR Miss Mixer 
44th, bought by Chester F. Kroger, of 
Madeira, Ohio, established a new top for 
Hereford females when she _ brought 
$13,000. Twenty-nine bulls averaged 
$4,122. Thirty-one females averaged 
$2,516. A grand total of $197,640 was 
realized on the 60 head as compared 
with $97,775 for 56 head in 1942. 


CATTLE FEEDING SITUATION 

The Oct. 14 report by the Department 
of Agriculture speaks of a rather sharp 
reduction in the number of cattle to be 
fed during the coming winter and spring, 
both in and out of the Corn Belt. The 
cause of the probable reduction is re- 
ported as associated with prices and not 
with availability of cattle. 

It is explained that fat cattle prices 
were little different from a year earlier, 
but feeders were uncertain as to what 
they would be next winter and spring. 
Prices of stockers and feeders were 
about the same. Prices of feed grains, 
high protein feeds, and hay were much 


Weather Favorable for Screwworm Fly 

Climatic conditions for the past few months have been more favorable, in 
general, over the entire country for the survival and spread of the screwworm 
fly than at any time in the past 25 years, and stockmen are being warned to 
prevent wound infestations in livestock from Oct. 1 through Jan. 31 by 
reducing the number of surgical operations and by prompt treatment of 
infested wounds. Entomologists of the Department of Agriculture have dis- 
closed the existence of weather conditions favorable for overwintering this 
fly in the southern part of the United States, and, in fact, practically the 
whole country, with the exception of the extreme northern states, most of 
California, and a narrow strip ranging north and south through central Texas 
and Oklahoma. A general infestation was noted in some southern states, 
western Illinois, Missouri, southern Nebraska, southeastern Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and southern California. Cool nights, light frosts, and hot 
days stimulate the flies, the entomologists explained. Scouts employed by the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine who have made inspections to 
locate areas of infestations have advised livestock growers, county agents, 
and others of Smear 62, the most effective treatment for infested animals. 
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~~ COWBOY PANTS 


7. Give You All These 
Features: 
Y Sanforized- 
Shrunk! 


Y 11% oz. Cowboy 
Denim! 


Y Branded Cow- 
Hide Label! 


Y Scratch-Proof 
Hip Pockets! 


Y Money-Back 
Guarantee! 















Copyright 1942 


The H. D. Lee Merc. Co. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, 
Minn. South Bend, Ind. 
Trenton, N. J. 


HELP GUARD 
YOUR HERD 


Against 


BLACKLEG STRIKES QUICKLY! 


All calves should be vaccinated before 
losses occur. Young, well-doing calves 
are more susceptible than thin ones. 


DO IT YOURSELF— 
SAVE UP TO 25% TO 50%! 


BLACKLEG BACTERIN (alum treated— 
whole culture) per 5cedcse .... 7 


HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 
BACTEKIN pee dose .. . 6¢e 
COLI-ENTERITIDIS BACTERIN 
i a ee ae ae a 
BRUCELLA ABORTUS VACCINE 
(abortion vaccine) per dose . 3Se 
Anti-Hog Cholera Serum, $1.99 
CO Ge ads a ie ea 2. = 
Simultaneous Virus, 100 ce’s $2.15 
Write today for this FREE Guiae 
a ...home vaccination is easy, con- 
"ot venient and economical. 
ORDER FROM 
Nearest Anchor Dealer or— 


ANCHOR 


u . 
SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
WORLD’S LARGEST SERUM PRODUCERS 
SS TS TS 
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Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for oe pee, Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies. Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co. ©"jsi Bu 
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| higher. Feed supplies, though large, 


“WHERE TO BUY” were much below last year, and many ON THE SIDE 


feeders cannot obtain needed feed. 
AD DEPARTMENT The proportion of stockers and feed- 


Thirt ss thie t displ ers bought at public stockyards was ; an 
armally seven weds to 4 age much larger during July through Sep- WON’T GILD THE LILY: There jg a 


rates on request. Forms close 15th. Send : a . _ sequel to the recently published sto 
cea to Gib Cooper Belifing, Dewret, Galo- tember this year than last, with a corre ry 


© - ) . 
rado. sponding decrease in directs. So far this about that remarkable OF A ruling on 
: bakery goods, perhaps fruit cake, whi 
year there have been very few dealers tated, “All dities li Ke, which 
or feeder buyers visiting the range cat- ‘4 . ee ities listed in appen. 
tle areas looking for cattle ee pei pete ee to the trade ag 
. . such, excepting therefrom such ther 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The Outside the Corn Belt the decrease in eof, 


if any, while subject to another regula 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen . 5. ‘ oe. a ; i ee 
with more information on range sheep than any feeding has been explained by (1) in tion.” At a meeting of the National 


magazine published. Subscriptions, $1.50. Hotel| creased feed prices, (2) less sugar beet Grain and Feed Dealers’ Association cal 
ee __________| by-products, (3) difficulties of getting of the speakers quoted this now famous 
ANGORA GOATS feed, and (4) uncertainty of future beef “simplification” order, whereupon an 


Interested in Angora goats? Read the Sheep; cattle prices. The hay situation is re- OPA price executive present in the audi. 
ee ee eae eater caus ported as extremely difficult in some _ ence arose and said, “I signed that order 
—— . ° . . ’ 
the Angora goat industry. Subscriptions, $1.50.| States, as mixed feed manufacturers although I will admit that I had not read 
Sample copy 15 cents. aes. _| have been buying it at prices higher it. Naturally, I have taken a lot of 


Abortion vaccine; calfhood vaccination. Gov-| than feeders wanted to pay. razzing since.” And then he added this, 
ernment licensed strain 19. Free literature. | F r is vex . showing : 7 that a committee representing th 
Kansas City Vaccine Company, Department | eeders this year are sh« g a de p g the mush- 


1-A, Stockyards, Kansas City, Mo. Dr. Oester-| cided preference for cattle with weight. room growers of Pennsylvania had come 
haus, owner. to him soon thereafter with a perfectly 
“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A book | 


i Bd cio aad .. serious plea to place a ceiling price on 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is | The Tovrea Packing Company, I hoenix, horse manure. “I told them that I would 
free—no obligation. Simply address Beery School | Arizona, reports that it will have in its be damned if I would even consider such 
of Horsemanship, Dept. 14410, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. | feed-lots this year only between 15,000 2 s uc 


; a thing.” He may have figured he 
HUMBOLDT RIVER, NEVADA, RANCH: Carry from, 2nd 20,000 head of cattle compared with couldn’t improve on the “fruit cake 
two to three thousand cattle; 2,000 acres irri- | a normal year’s operations involving classic.” 

gated; for quick sale, possession, $45,000. R. T.| from 70,000 to 80,000 head. From the eae 

Manuel, Colorado, Texas. : i 
a —_—— -| same general territory, Central Arizona : 

40 sections; — aise " — 1,000 cuttin: | Cattle Feeders’ Association members ree MURDER AT THE ZOO: The lion keep. 
easy terms on cattle. Also 42,000-acre Platte | es = . 5 - OOF er at the Bronx zoo s J 
River ranch; worlds grass and hay; immediate ported that on Sept. 1 they had 5,295 tossed some horse 


possession. R. T. Manuel, Colorado City, Tex. head of cattle on feed as against 18,922 meat over the moat where the lions live, 


J ee 


at that time last year. One piece landed near Frankie and 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Do you find it difficult to secure information 








* * 





WANTED to hear from owner of farm or un- 


Johnnie, who wer S, , 
improved land for sale. WM. HAALEY, Baldwin, : . o were brothee Se 
= jumped for it. A crowd of onlookers 


cians nest tone | LETTERS TO THE EDITOR gasped at the ferocity of a scuffie wien 
mead 33 fey tele (Continued from Page 4) then took place, and a few moments 


later they saw Johnnie walk away, the 
' Registered ANIMALS SOLD WELL winner. He didn’t get to enjoy the spoils, 
‘- MEEKER We have already sold a $600 bull as though, for a freak blow had fractured 
a result of our ad in the Propucer. We _ his larynx. The battle was a success but 
BALT IC sold another bull the first day for $1,000 the victor died. . 

and all the bred two’s. The 30 head PP erin 

sold the first day went to repeat cus- APPLESAUCE ITEM: 

tomers except two. They went to four 

states. We were pleased to watch the were considerably puzzled by a recent 

This strain is famous for hardiness three-quarters brother to our Proud OPA directive which exempted “lady” 
and yield. State registered. Triple Princeps 4th bring $20,000 at the WHR apples from ceiling prices. They thought 
cleaned. Samples & full data free. sale and a three-quarters sister to him they had another one on the OPA. The 


WESTERN SEED CO., DENVER bring $6,500.—F. E. MESSERSMITH, Alli- matter was cleared up, however, when it 
a ee ance, Neb. was shown that the “lady” apple is a 


brilliant red crab-apple-sized fruit ut 
hatha arte | LABOR IS SORE SPOT lized in Christmas decorating. 


alll The labor situation here is very seri- cas 
:) Td Lal “ ous. Inexperienced labor is of no benefit  ?yOQUGHTFULNESS: A Great Falls, 
NAEP TT ae whatever to a rancher, since it is im- Mont., family realizes that there is it 


TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to possible to be right on the job and over- deed honor among thieves. On return 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 | see all work at all times.—CLypbe I. WIL- ing from a recent evening outing, they 


postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post | wrLM, Apache, Co., Ariz. i issi 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- , : found three fine steaks missing me 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. the refrigerator. However, the Illicit” 


Council Bluffg | PLENTY OF FEED meat eater had left in their place @ 
Breeders Supply Co. lowa ~ We like your paper fine. We have not compensatory supply of currently usable 
had rain since June 20, but I think plenty ‘ved ration coupons. 
of feed has been raised to carry over ee 


the winter.—CaRLsoNn Bros., Logan Co., gACRIFICE: Ten particularly agilé 
Colo. ‘ 


Brahman steers which performed 

rodeos before there was a meat shortage 

This is certainly one fine paper, and I made their farewell appearance at Fort 

think all stockmen should have it and Riley, Kan., on July 4 and wound up 

profit by it.—JouN I. Worrorp, Kern last month in the slaughter pens of the 
County, Cal. Omaha Stock Yards. 
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Retailers who 
had always thought apples were sexless 





AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





